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PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC. 


For the sake of convenience, though 
no one factor in existing Pacific prob- 
lems can in truth be separated from 
those others with which it is entangled, 
we may best discuss the questions be- 
fore us by adhering roughly to the se- 
quence of the seven great events which 
have wrought a complete revolution in 
the politics of the Pacific. Thus we 
will give our attention in turn to Japan; 
to the arrival of the United States in 
the heart of the Pacifie;.to China and 
its future; to Russia’s appearance upon 
the scene and the results which are 
likely to follow thereon; to the con- 
sequences which will probably be the 
outcome of the creation of the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth; to the scramble 
for maritime supremacy which will en- 
sue when the Trans-Isthmian Canal is 
a fait accompli; and, finally, to the posi- 
tion occupied by Great Britain to-day, 
and that which she is likely to occupy 
in the future, having regard to the ex- 
pansion of other nations. 


The awakening of Japan, her sud- 
den emergence from comparative ob- 
scurity into a prominence which will 
take no denial, her marvellous political 
and commercial energy, her easy attain- 
ment to a height of civilization which 
has already caused more than one 


white nation to blush for its unsuspect- 
ed inferiority,—all these things have 
been so startling, so dramatic, that 
they have forced themselves upon the 
notice of the least observant. The 
broad outline of this extraordinary 
chapter in Asiatic history is known to 
every reader, and we need not repeat 
the story here. What it is important 
that Europeans should not forget, how- 
ever, is that a new Power has come 
into the Pacific, a Power which has its 
hase on the spot,—an advantage which 
is shared by no other nation concerned, 
—and which not only can do much to- 
wards moulding the future history of 
this part of the world, but has given 
evident signs of her full intention of 
availing herself of her opportunities. 
Japan stands before the world to-day 
as the one Asiatic nation which has 
proved that she is capable of self-gov- 
ernment,—of not only conceiving high 
ideals, but of striving for them reso- 
lutely, and of attaining such as may 
be obtained. Immediately after the 
war with China reasons were not lack- 
ing for the supposition that Japan 
might cherish the desire of coming for- 
ward as the champion of the Asiatic 
against European encroachment; and 
this may even yet come to pass when 
her finance has recovered from the 
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‘enormous strains imposed upon it by 
recent events, aud when she has com- 
pleted and perfected her armament. Al- 
ready she has tried an interesting ex- 
periment in oriental colonization, hav- 
ing annexed Formosa, which she is 
now governing in no selfish spirit, and 
upon lines closely copied from those 
which Great Britain has worked out 
for the administration of an inferior 
people. Hitherto conquest in Asia by 
Asiatics has been synonymous with 
every kind of excess, and the subjuga- 
tion of a weaker race has always re- 
sulted in ruthless tyranny. But in this, 
as in all else, Japan has revolutionized 
the traditions of the East, and to-day 
we have before us the remarkable spec- 
tacle of an Asiatic race ruling over a 
wild and turbulent brown people with 
a good sense and an altruism which 
does not always distinguish the colo- 
nial administrations of European na- 
tions. The reasons which led Japan to 
insist upon Formosa being ceded to her 
by China were principally strategic, 
since the command of the Formosa 
Channel is a matter to her of primary 
importance, which maierially adds to 
her strength in China seas; but having 
taken up the burden of colonization, 
she has so far acquitted herself well, 
and it is probable that the island is re- 
garded by her more far-seeing states- 
men in the light of a preparatory school 
in which Japanese civil servants may 
gain the experience needed for the 
handling of an alien race that later may 
stand them in good stead. At any 
rate, though of recent years less has 
been heard than formerly of Japan’s 
desire to pose as the protector of the 
Asiatic nations whose independence is 
threatened by the aggression of Euro- 
pean Powers, there is little room for 
doubt but that she continues to 
cherish such aspirations, and we 
incline to the belief that this 
desire on her part will have a 
great and lasting effect upon the future 
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history of the Pacific. We need not 
enlarge upon the subject now, as we 
shall have occasion to recur to it in a 
later paragraph when discussing the 
probable developments in China which 
will result from the recent conflict with 
the Powers. 


Turning next to the Philippines, we 
are confronted with a new and quite 
unexpected development, which chance 
rather than the premeditated planning 
of statesmen has wrought in the politi- 
cal world of the Pacific. The presence 
of the United States in the old Spanish 
colonies means the elimination of a 
factor which had long been a quantité 
négligible, and the substitution therefor 
of a nation which is possessed by the 
restless energy, the ““pushfulness,” and 
the enterprise which are such marked 
characteristics of this branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon family. From such an 
alteration it is safe to predict that 
much that was formerly unlikely has 
now become probable. The United 
States will have to be taken into ac- 
count by all the Powers interested in 
the Pacific to an extent very different 
to that which limited their dealings 
with Spain. 

The experiment in colonization and in 
the fashioning of the destinies of an in- 
ferior race, to which the United States 
is now committed, has from the first 
been watched not only with interest but 
with sympathy by Englisnmen. Many 
of us hold that, as a people, we have 
inherited a sort of heaven-sent gift for 
work of this kind, forgetting how in- 
calculable are the advantages which we 
owe to a continuity of tradition in the 
administration of Orientals, to the ex- 
perience derived from the countless 
blunders made by us in early times 
when blunders were neither widely 
known nor fata! in their consequences, 
and to our peculiar home conditions, 
whieh serve as an inducement to the 
right class of men to voluntarily under- 
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take duties in Asia in spite of the life- 
long banishment which they entail. No 
other European nation except Holland 
possesses any of these essential ad- 
vantages to anything approaching the 
same degree, and the Dutch, ever slow 
to advance, have adhered closely to 
the principles and the methods which 
governed the first enterprises under- 
taken by European conquerors in the 
East. But as we have said, men who 
have not seen things for themselves on 
the spot are apt to overlook the pri- 
mary causes of our success, and to 
point only to the success itself as a 
sure token of the innate superiority of 
the Anglo-Saxon. Therefore, when the 
United States “took up the white man’s 
burden,” many Englishmen jumped to 
the conclusion that, since our achieve- 
ments in Asia were attributable in their 
opinion to certain peculiar qualities 
proper to the Anglo-Saxon race, the 
Americans would surely succeed where 
so many other nations had failed dis- 
mally. 

Unfortunately this view is one which 
we have always been unable to accept. 
Holding, as we do, that the theory of 
some peculiar aptitude—though apti- 
tude there undoubtedly is—has less to 
do with our success than have experi- 
ence, tradition, and circumstances, it 
seemed to us from the first that the 
United States was very heavily handi- 
capped in the enterprise which it had 
been forced to undertake. In his fine 
poem Mr. Rudyard Kipling besought 
the Americans to “send forth the best 
you breed,” and if that could be done 
all might yet be well. It is the prin- 
ciple upon which Great Britain has 
acted for more than a century, but she 
has so acted from necessity and not 
from choice. Hundreds of men belong- 
ing to our upper and upper middle 
classes go out to the East to fill the 
gaps in the government service, 
and accept quite cheerfully the 
prospect of banishment from home. it 
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is hardly too much to say, however, 
that not one per cent. of all these hun- 
dreds would elect to serve in the Hast 
if he were in a position to support him- 
self and those dependent upon him in 
decency and honor in the country of 
his birth. He goes because there is no 
room for him at home: he stays because 
the knowledge and experience which 
he acquires in Asia are of a nature that 
profits him little west of Suez. He 
may learn to love the East, and to be 
heart and soul devoted to the land of 
his adoption, but the fact remains that 
in the beginning he was propelled by 
grim necessity. P ‘ 

No such incentive is likely for many 
years to be cailed into operation in the 
United States. There is room and to 
spare for every American citizen who 
cares to remain in his own land and 
who does not wish to exchange his 
congenial native climate for the moist 
heat of the Philippines; and in addition 
to this it must be remembered that the 
passion for the acquirement of wealth 
is far more general and is vastly strong- 
er in the heart of the average American 
than it is among our own people. “The 
best they breed” are not to be bought 
body and soul in the Untted States for 
the paltry salaries which suffice to in- 
duce Englishmen to enter our oriental 
eivil services, and on the other hand, 
there are a thousand and one reasons 
why the cultured American of the bet- 
ter class should not consent to bury 
himself in a place of such restricted op- 
portunities as the Philippines. One or 
two really able men may be persuaded 
to accept a few of the very senior ap- 
pointments, tempted by the chance thus 
afforded them of making their mark in 
history; but the rank and file of the 
American over-seas service can hardly 
fail to be recruited from the classes 
which in all lands are least calculated 
to inspire the confidence or the respect 
of a sensitive oriental people. Unless 
the understrappers already installed in 
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the Philippines are grossly maligned by 
those who have had dealings with them, 
bribery and corruption are almost open- 
ly practised by many of them, and the 
present writer remembers hearing a 
worthy German merchant loudly be- 
wailing the fact that while the Span- 
jard had been a cheap soul, content 
with a Mexican real or at times with 
even a few cents, the minor American 
official was a man of grand ideas, who 
based his pretensions on the standard 
of the “gold” dollar. Be this as it may, 
however, certain it is that the rank and 
file of the civil service are at present re- 
cruited solely from the nominees of 
Senators and others, without any spe- 
cial regard to fitness; that the best 
class of American citizen has no desire 
to compete for such posts; and that in 
Eastern lands it is the rank and file 
that really matters, since they are the 
men who come into intimate personal 
contact with the natives whose fate is 
in their hands. Accordingly we regard 
the outlook of the United States in the 
Philippines as exceedingly black; nor 
is our confidence increased by a con- 
sideration of the methods which it is 
proposed should be employed for the 
development of the natives, with a 
view to ultimately fitting them for citi- 
zenship in the Republic. Education is 
to be the sovereign panacea. The 
Filipino is to be educated up to the 
standard of modern’ requirements 
among white races; in the meantime he 
is given a certain semblance of self- 
government under strict supervision 
and limitations—a semblance which he 
is quite quick enough to detect is an 
empty sham; republican susceptibilities 
in the States are to be salved by the 
promise that the Filipino is, in a word, 
to be transformed by machinery into a 
white man, and is to be ultimately ad- 
mitted as an equal. 

There is something absolutely pa- 
thetic in the magnificence of this the- 
ory, as a theory, and its total imprac- 
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ticability. If experience teaches us 
anything, it proves beyond dispute that 
the brown man is not, and can never 
become, a white man; that he has cer- 
tain qualities, certain virtues, and cer- 
tain claims on our affection; but that 
he lacks the strength of moral fibre, the 
continuity of purpose, the self-control, 
and the altruistic patriotism which are 
essential to a people who are ever 
to be entrusted with autonomy. Great 
Britain has long recognized this truth, 
and only the most mischievous faddists 
among us dream of disputing it. No 
nation is more wedded to liberal insti- 
tutions than is England, the Mother 
of Parliaments; but the East has 
taught us to fit our most cherished 
theories to the exigencies of prac- 
tice, and to curb our generous enthu- 
siasms. We have learned that the only 
course open to us in the name of com- 
mon-sense is to treat the brown man as 
a child—a bright, intelligent, often lov- 
able child, but none the less a child 
who is incapable of managing his own 
affairs and ordering his life wisely, 
with a proper consideration of the wel- 
fare of himself and his neighbors, with 
out the assistance which only an impar- 
tial paternal Power can supply. And 
this, if they would not willingly abandon 
the last shred of hope that remains for 
the success of their administration in 
the Philippines, is the lesson which the 
United States must humbly accept at 
the hands of Britain. Some constitu- 
tional difficulties may stand in the way 
of administration on the 
ployed by us in our Crown colonies or 
in our Protectorates in Malaya, but 
these must be overcome or failure is 
sure. 

The impossibility of converting the 
Filipino into a machine-wrought Ameri- 
ean citizen is rendered all the more 
patent to those who are familiar with 
this part of Asia by a recollection of 
the fact that the natives of the Philip- 
pines are for the most part a Malayan 
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race. The peculiar character of these 
people is well known, their charm has 
impressed many Europeans; but their 
absolute shallowness, indolence, ineffi- 
ciency, and lack of patriotic or national 
feeling are notorious. In the Federated 
Malay States and the Straits Settle- 
ments Malays have come into intimate 
contact with the British, and have been 
governed by us in large numbers. In 
Sumatra, Java, and other islands of 
the archipelago they are under the 
sway of Holland. In the Philippines 
a kindred people have been conquered 
and ruled by Spain. Neither the ad- 
ministration of Great Britain or Hol- 
land, nor long intercourse with English- 
men and Dutchmen, has had any effect, 
in so far as an elevation, improvement, 
or strengthening of the best qualities 
innate in the Malay are concerned, On 
the contrary, it is admitted by all who 
are entitled to speak with authority on 
the subject of the Malayan race that 
the immediate, obvious, and lasting re- 
sult of contact with men of a higher 
breed is rapid and incurable degenera- 
tion. Moreover, this degeneration is not 
due in any marked degree to acquired 
vices, as is the case with so many in- 
ferior peoples, nor does it very noticea- 
bly affect the physical health of the Ma- 
lay; but it seems to sap the morale of 
the race, to rob this people of such vir- 
tues as are theirs in their natural state, 
and to replace them by no others. Also 
there is an undeniable tendency among 
the portions of the Malayan popula- 
tions which have come into close inter- 
course with Europeans and the sturdy 
Chinese immigrants to die out, not 
from disease or vice (though it is true 
that the opium habit claims its full tale 
of victims), but through a lack of 
energy and vital force that makes it- 
self manifest in decreased fertility. It 
is as though the brown man, recogniz- 
ing his inability to compete with folk 
of a tougher fibre, were voluntarily re- 
tiring from the arena in which he is 
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conscious that he cannot hold his own. 
All this applies with double force to the 
natives of the Philippines now that fate 
has thrust them into the arms of Amer- 
ica, for whereas in the past they have 
been ruled by a soft and effete Latin 
people, and have thereby assimilated 
qualities which serve only to complete 
the moral inertia which ts innate in 
their race, they are now riper for de- 
struction than are their brethren in 
other Malayan lands. It must also be 
borne in mind that in their American 
rulers they have been brought into con- 
tact with a harder, more hasty, and 
perhaps even more energetic race than 
the British or the Dutch, and that the 
friction to which they will be subjected 
will be proportionately more severe. It 
is for these reasons that we regard the 
Filipino race—by which rather lax term 
we wish to be understood as including 
all the brown inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines—as foredoomed to degeneration, 
and eventually to virtual absorption or 
extinction. We are convinced that no 
nostrums that can be devised by philan- 
thropy can really retard, far less avert, 
the doom which awaits this feeble peo- 
ple. They will perish, in obedience to 
the inexorable law of nature which pro- 
vides only for the survival of the fittest, 
and it is extremely probable that the 
well-meant efforts of the Americans to 
elevate their new subjects will only 
tend to accelerate that which they are 
designed to prevent. 

Of minor difficulties the Americans 
will have an abundance, and it be- 
hooves them to smother the prejudices 
of their faddists and to set their 
faces resolutely against any interfer- 
ence with the religious practices of the 
natives of the Philippines. For in- 
stance, the Muhammadans of the Snlu 
archipelago are of course polygamists, 
and their polygamy must be tolerated. 
They are also holders of slave-debtors 
(hamba ber-fitang, as the Malay term 
has it), and any scheme of emancipa- 
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tion must be adopted with the utmost 
caution. In the Federated Malay 
States the British have succeeded in 
gradually abolishing a similar system 
of debt-slavery; but this has taken 
time and has only been accomplished 
by the exercise of the greatest tact, 
caution, and personal influence, backed 
by a thorough knowledge of the people 
with whom the white officials were 
dealing. 

A matter of vaster importance is the 
question as to whether or no free immi- 
gration of Chinese into the Philippines 
should be permitted by the United 
States. As is well known, the preju- 
dice against the incoming of the yellow 
man is very strong in) America, and all 
present indications seem to point un- 
compromisingly to his exclusion. In 
his recent book, Mr. Colquhoun says 
with perfect truth: “A fresh influx of 
Chinese, such as (unless restricted) 
would inevitably take place with the 
new conditions introduced by the Unit- 
ed States, would be fatal to the Fil- 
ipino,’”’ and it is on these grounds that 
the plea for the necessity of excluding 
the Chinese is based. The fact is, that 
while the Chinaman is both able and 
willing to work, and is altogether in- 
valuable to those who have in hand the 
task of opening up a new country, the 
brown man neither can nor has any de- 
sire to try to emulate him in this re- 
spect. According to the Malayan 
phrase, the highest earthly bliss is 
summed up in three words, mékan tidor 
sahaja—only to eat and sleep! It is the 
object of every Malay to attain as near- 
ly as may be to that indolent ideal, and 
it is wonderful with how large a 
measure of success his efforts in this 
direction are attended. Exclude the 


Chinaman, and the Malay will gain 
nothing; for work which he declines to 
do cannot profit him at all: admit the 
Chinaman, and the Malay will not suf- 
fer; for the land in which he lives is 
so generous to her children that she 
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will give them all that they actually 
need in return for the tiniest modicum 
of labor. A precisely similar problem 
had to be met by the British in the 
Malay Peninsula, which now contains a 
Chinese population almost equal in 
numbers to that of the native commu- 
nity, and the triumphant prosperity of 
the Malay States and the colony of the 
Straits Settlements may be said to have 
been due primarily to the encourage- 
ment of Chinese immigration. This 
immigration has enabled the Govern- 
ment to impose very light burdens of 
taxation upon the natives, who have 
therefore directly benefited by it; and 
it has further made it possible for the 
administration to adequately develop 
the resources of the land without in- 
curring the undying hatred of the Ma- 
lays, which as is exemplified by the 
sentiments of the natives of the Dutch 
colonies towards their rulers, must 
have followed any resolute attempt to 
bind them to the labor which they ab- 
hor and despise. The Americans in 
the Philippines, led by prejudice, and 
by well-intentioned but ignorant philan- 
thropists in their own country, will 
almost certainly exclude or rigorously 
restrict Chinese immigration. They 
will hope thereby to save the Filipino 
peoples, and eventually to elevate them 
into a kind of white man. _ Instead, 
they will only guicceed in destroying the 
prospects of their new possession, in so 
far as its commercial and financial wel- 
fare is concerned, and in stirring up a 
strong feeling against themselves in the 
hearts of an indolent people whom they 
will be obliged to curse with the curse 
of Adam. Moreover, their best-wrought 
schemes for the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the Filipinos will in- 
evitably have results altogether oppo- 
site to those which are anticipated by 
arm-chair philanthropists, who have no 
personal and practical acquaintance 
with the race to which the Filipinos be- 
long. 
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Accordingly, as we have already said, 
we regard the outlook of the United 
States in the Philippines as one of ex- 
treme gloom, their efforts as likely to 
be attended by almost complete failure, 
and it is not probable that so 
sharp-sighted and critical a peo 
ple will long labor under any 
delusions as to the trend of events. 
Then one of two things will happen: 
either the whole system of American 
administration in the Philippines will 
be revolutionized and placed upon the 
sounder lines inculcated by past expe- 
rience, or in their impatience the Ameri- 
can people will cast off the burden 
which chance thrust upon them,—a bur- 
den with which many thinking men in 
the States already see every reason to be 
dissatisfied. We wish that it were 
possible reasonably to hope that the 
former line of action might be adopted; 
for, as Englishmen, we would still vast- 
ly prefer to see the Americans succeed 
in their enterprise; but, alas! the prob- 
abilities are all opposed to such a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. Instead it is not 
unlikely that the Philippines will be 
suffered to pass into the keeping of 
some other Power hungry for empire 
beyond the seas; and if the United 
States is indifferent on the subject of 
her successor, provided that a sufficient 
price is forthcoming, it calls for no 
great penetration to foresee that Ger- 
many might be very willing to bé that 
Power. 


Turning next to China, we find that 
in her centre two very important prob- 
lems of the Pacific world—the one 
an internal, the other an external, ques- 
tion. The first is her immediate fu- 
ture: the second is the controversy 
which is waged around the subject of 
Chinese immigration into foreign lands, 
upon some aspects of which we have 
already touched. 

As regards the first of these ques- 
tions the opinions of experts are divid- 
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ed. Mr. Colquhoun writes as follows: 
“The prospect of China’s integrity be- 
ing maintained—the wish being father 
to the thought—is very slender, for a 
great portion of that country is already 
parcelled out into so many spheres; 
spheres that are being consolidated 
slowly but surely, and always with 
feelers cast out, as in the case of Ger- 
many and the Yangtsze Valley, or pre- 
emption to provinces, as in the case of 
Japan.” 

Mr. Alexander Michie, whose pro- 
found knowledge of Chinese affairs en- 
titles him to speak with an authority 
to which all must pay considerable re- 
spect, seems in the article on the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, published in “Maga” 
for March, 1902, to share this view. On 
the other hand, without taking into con- 
sideration the opinion of Sir Robert 
Hart, whose predilections seem to blind 
him to many aspects of the situation, 
we are forced to admit that the great 
Chinese Sphynx, upon whose face the 
mightiest nations of the civilized world 
have been battering so mercilessly, 
seems, now that the ordeal is at an end, 
to be as little the worse for it all as 
were the good people of Rheims after 
the archbishop had launched his fa- 
mous curse. Furthermore, it is evident 
that the occupation of Peking has at 
last brought home to those who occupy 
high place in the Chinese empire con- 
viction that the intelligent imitation of 
Western methods, which has been so 
successfully adopted by Japan, is the 
only future policy that can effect their 
country’s deliverance from worse in- 
sults than she has been called 
upon to endure in the past. [If 
she once realizes her gigantic re- 
sources and possibilities—and there 
is much reason to believe that at 
last she has come very nigh to an un- 
derstanding of them,—she wil! speedily 
cease to be the “live ox” from whose 
body any European Power is free to 
cut a sirloin. And she has a mentor 
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very near at hand—one who is past- 
master in the art which China most 
urgently requires to learn; for it is 
obvious that Japan can only regard the 
partition of the Chinese empire with 
the greatest disfavor. We have seen 
Japan trying an experiment in coloni- 
zation in Formosa: presently she will 
almost certainly be engaged in the 
vaster task of teaching China how to 
develop her powers, acting not as 
China’s conqueror, but as her friend 
and ally. 

This is the form which Japan’s 
long-cherished ambition to champion 
the Asiatic against the European 
will most likely take, and China could 
find no abler teacher, nor any whose 
interests are less immediateiy likely to 
run counter to her own, In the mean- 
time China has other safeguards, for 
the jealousies of the white nations are 
all in her favor, and the interests of 
Great Britain, as well as those of 
Japan, are entirely opposed to the par- 
tition of the Chinese empire. The new 
alliance will give China the time she 
needs, and the active wisdom and 
friendship of Japan may do the rest. 
We accordingly refuse to accept the 
prevalent belief that the days of 
China’s independence and integrity are 
numbered, and are confident that the 
position which she occupies to-day is 
far better than that in which the Boxer 
outbreak found her in 1900. It needed 
a violent shock to awaken this heavy 
sleeper, and the action of the Powers 
has duly administered it. Tor the rest 
she needed time, and a friendly and 
disinterested teacher. She has gained 
the one, and the other, we firmly be- 
lieve, will soon put her in the way in 
which she should go. 

The second great question connected 
with China—-a question with which al- 
most every people living in the various 
portions of the Pacific is concerned— 
is that of the advisability of permitting 
or prohibiting Chinese immigration. On 
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no other question is there so much 
strong feeling displayed by the various 
classes of white men who live in the 
countries lying adjacent to the Pacific, 
an absolutely fanatical hatred of the 
ubiquitous yellow man possessing the 
vast majority of them, while in certain 
lands the conviction that his presence 
is nothing short of a necessity is held 
to be an axiom. In the Western States 
of North America, and even in British 
Columbia, where the population is 
sparse and labor is dear, the Chinese 
immigrant is an object of detestation; 
but the feeling entertained for him here 
is as nothing if its violence be com- 
pared with the sentiment prevalent in 
the majority of the states of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth. Already the 
Federal Parliament has busied itself 
upon the subject of the Chinaman’s 
exclusion—though incidentally a num- 
ber of other non-white races are also 
excluded, among which must be count- 
ed the British subjects of India, and 
our new allies the Japanese. The dis- 
like with which the Chinese immigrant 
is regarded by the white men of the 
lower classes is a thing very easy to 
understand. Not only can the former 
work for a wage that would mean star- 
vation for the latter, not only is his 
competition rendered more crushing by 
the fact that he is docile, extraordina- 
rily hard-working, and easily satisfied 
no matter how poor the accommodation 
afforded to him by his employers, but 
he is also filthy in his surroundings, 
makes every place which he shares 
with Europeans more or less uninhabi- 
table to his least fastidious neighbors, 
and too often is believed to corrupt the 
morals of the white men’s children. 
The white laborer’s case against the 
Chinese immigrant, on moral, economic, 
and sanitary grounds, is complete and 
indisputable. The white man is not 
like the Malay or the Filipino—a man 
who is doomed to die out because he 
lacks the energy to work and live,— 


























and therefore there can be no admit- 
tance for the Chinaman into a white 
man’s country on the argument which 
applies, as we have seen, to the circum- 
stances of the Federated Malay States 
or of the Philippines. It cannot be 
seriously contended that the Chinese 
are the fittest, who are thereby entitled 
to survive, except in cases where they 
alone are at once willing and able to 
perform toil which is a necessity for 
the good of the community at large. 
Accordingly, in our opinion, the action 
taken by the Federal Parliament of the 
Commonwealth, which has for its ob- 
ject the protection of the Australian na- 
tive against the evils of Chinese immi- 
gration, is sound and necessary. Un- 
fortunately, however, this policy has 
its source in a feeling which can only 
be described as fanatical, and, as is in- 
variably the case when judgment is 
biassed by popular sentiment, it goes 
too far and leaves common-sense a 
long way behind. We admit fully that 
the Chinese should be excluded from 
Tasmania, from South Australia, from 
Victoria, from New South Wales—from 
every part of the Australian continent, 
in fact, which is in any legitimate 
sense a “white man’s country”—viz., 
a country in which men of European 
stock can perform manual labor with- 
out injury to health during an extended 
period of time, and in which they can 
propagate their kind and rear their chil- 
dren. Many parts of tropical Queens- 
land, to mention no other areas within 
the Commonwealth, cannot, however, 
be said to conform to this definition, 
and the legislation recently introduced 
on the subject of alien immigration, if 
applied to them, can only have the ef- 
fect of delaying, scotching, if not kill- 
ing, their prosperity and development. 
In lands which are not “white men’s 
countries” the European should not at- 
tempt to enter the lists as a laborer; 
he should act as the brain, not as the 
muscle and sinew, of the community. 
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The latter must be supplied by orienta! 
laborers, and of these the best, the 
most thrifty, docile, and amenable, are 
the Chinese. This is a lesson which 
the politicians of the Commonwealth 
would do well to take to heart, for un- 
til it be learned a large section of their 
continent will be doomed to stagnation 
and failure, which can benefit no man. 

To state the case shortly, the follow- 
ing principles should govern the ques- 
tion of Chinese immigration throughout 
the Pacific littorals. The Chinaman 
should be rigidly excluded, from all 
countries in which a white population 
can thrive and perform its own physi- 
cal toil; but he should be welcomed 
with open arms into all those other 
tropical lands in which Europeans cuap- 
not form the permanept population, and 
in which the natives are incapacitated 
by their character and their limitations 
from doing the work which is requisite 
for the welfare of the community as a 
whole. 

But while on this subject we may 
draw attention to another which is, in 
a sense, kindred to it. In his able 
speech, delivered at the Mansion House 
on 5th December last, the Prince of 
Wales mentioned that one of the things 
which had struck him most forcibly 
during his journey through our colonies 
was the lack of population. This un- 
doubtedly is one of the most crying 
needs of Australia, nor can there be any 
hope that the lack will be supplied in 
good time by natural increment of the 
population, for the birthrate in the col- 
onies is by no means encouraging, the 
high prices which prevail there, and 
the standard of living, which compares 
most favorably with that obtaining in 
the old country, alike combining to keep 
down the number of children in the 
families of the most numerous classes. 
In these circumstances the short-sight- 
ed and selfish policy inculcated by the 
Labor party, who desire to keep up the 
price of wages by placing every ob- 
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stacle in the way of immigration, is a 
subject for the most profound regret. 
At the present time both parties in the 
Federal Parliament appear to be al- 
most completely at the mercy of the 
Labor candidates, and one cannot but 
regard with grave anxiety the results 
to the community as a whole which are 
calculated to follow upon the whole- 
sale adoption of crippling economic 
measures, dictated by men drawn from 
the least cultured and most ignorant 
section of the people. 


The matter at which we must next 
giance briefly is the completion of Rus- 
sia’s trans-continental railway, where- 
by she has been able to advance her 
base to the very shores of the Pacific. 
The extent to which this gigantic work 
will affect the trade of Central Asia 
and the Far East generally cannot yet 
be ascertained, but its first result po- 
litically has been to add enormously to 
Russia‘’s strength in this part of the 
world. It has also long been evident 
that Russia has no intention of con- 
-senting to remain passive in the north- 
eastern corner of the continent. If she 
can bring it about, she means beyond 
question to have not only Manchuria, 
but a considerable portion of Northern 
China, and she must be recognized as 
the one great force that makes for 
the disintegration of that ancient em- 
pire. Opposed to her are Great Britain 
and Japan, now bound together by a 
treaty of alliance, and China herself, 
who certainly is averse from being de- 
voured piecemeal. Up to the present 
time Russia has been pleased to act 
towards China much as did the Walrus 
towards the oysters:— 


“T weep for you,” the Walrus said; “I 
deeply sympathize.” 

With sobs and tears he sorted out those 
of the largest size, 

Holding his pocket-handkerchief before 
his streaming eyes. 
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Assurances of the “deepest sympathy” 
have always been forthcoming, as also 
have assurances pointing to the purest 
of intentions; but Russia has long ago 
learned that such assurances cost her 
nothing, and that she is really free to 
carry out her policy of expansion with- 
out serious check. How far this aspect 
of affairs may be changed by the new 
treaty it is not easy to predict; but in 
this corner of the Pacific we are bound 
to recognize that big forces are already 
drawn up in battle-array facing one 
another. That the result will be Arma- 
geddon is always a _ possibility: the 
probabilities, however, seem to point 
to a long period of calm, mainly secured 
by the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, during 
which China, under Japanese tutelage, 
will prepare herself for the great strug- 
gle in which we doubt whether defeat 
will necessarily remain with her. After 
all, Constantinople is still under the 
sway of the Sultan, though Russia has 
been casting sheep’s eyes at it any 
time these fifty years past. 


We have already had occasion to re- 
fer to the new Australian Common- 
wealth when discussing the question 
of Chinese and other alien immigration, 
but a study, even on lines so sketchy 
as the present, of the problems which 
centre round the Pacific would be wo- 
fully incomplete were we not to draw 
attention to what, in our opinion, is the 
most serious aspect of the questions 
which are likely to be affected by the 
birth of the new nation. Unity, the 
proverb teaches us, is strength, and it 
must be recognized that a combination 
which includes all the Australian colo- 
nies must exercise an influence, must 
possess a power of initiative, and must 
be able to exert an amount of pressure 
upon Great Britain, with a view to 
enforcing its views, such as have never 
previously been experienced during all 
our history in our dealiugs with our co- 
lonial possessions. Until they were 




















welded into one in 1901, the Australian 
colonies were divided among them- 
selves not only by internal boundaries 
and by separate administrations, but 
by certain conflicting interests, and by 
differences of opinion which led to a 
wide divergence of view upon many 
subjects. Feeling in parts of Australia 
might run high upon various matters 
of national policy which affected colo- 
nia] interests, but there was no real 
combination between colony and col- 
ony, and Great Britain was free to act 
as she chose without having to be guid- 
ed very materially by the opinions of 
her over-seas children. Now, however, 
that is no longer the case. The Fed- 
era! Parliament, speaking for all the 
colonies, uses a voice that must be re- 
garded; but whereas her statesmen 
are interested almost solely by affairs 
and combinations in the Pacific, the 
British, Foreign, and Colonial Secre- 
taries are bound to take a host of other, 
and no Jess important matters into care- 
ful consideration before making up 
their minds as to the expediency of de- 
cisive action. It is obvious that here 
there is room for a wilderness of mis- 
understandings, that may prove a fruit- 
ful source of friction, trouble and dis- 
content, all of which may quite con- 
ceivably end some day in a_ serious 
deadlock. 

The splendid patriotism which has 
been shown by the Australian colonies 
during the whole course of the South 
African war has delighted and im- 
pressed Englishmen all the world over; 
but the cautious student of politics 
should be careful not to suffer himself 
to be carried off his feet by the wave of 
enthusiastic recognition which has 
flooded the press and swept over every 
class of society. Mr. Colquhoun, who 


has some true and instructive things to 
say on this point, speaks of much that 
has been written and said concerning 
Australian loyalty to the old country 
as “sentimental gush,” and it must be 
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confessed that a good deal of it merits 
that description. We would not, how- 
ever, be thought to in any way belittle 
the stanch friendship which the colo- 
nies have displayed during the last two 
years; but it is fatally easy to run into 
the other extreme, and to greatly over- 
rate its real importance and signifi- 
cance. What Englishmen must be 
made to realize is, that the Australian 
native is an Australian first of all, and 
a subject of the British Empire after- 
wards. His deepest and most passion- 
ate loyalty is lavished upon his own 
country; what he may have to spare 
when her just claims are satisfied is 
quite at the disposal of the mother 
country. In the event of any circum- 
stances arising, however, in which the 
interests of Australia and those of 
Great Britain were found to be 
in acute conflict, it is certain that co- 
lonial opinion will bave no scruple in 
going “solid” against the will of Great 
Britain, and it is easy to see how seri- 
ous may be the consequences, 

The present writer has had consider- 
able persona! experience of Australians 
of the working classes, and though he 
recognizes their limitations, he enter- 
tains a hearty admiration for many of 
their qualities. They are above all 
things independent, with an independ- 
ence that has in it something that is ag- 
gressive, and they are intensely seif- 
respecting. They permit no man to 
take liberties with them, and if met 
with ordinary courtesy and considera- 
tion, they evince no desire to take liber- 
ties on their own account; but they will 
put up with no airs of superiority, and 
they only assume such themselves as 
may be supposed to result inevitably 
from a consciousness of belonging to 
the greatest country in the world. For 
it must be remembered that to the 
Australian of the working classes there 
is only one country that really counts— 
one that is perfect in every way, one 
that surpasses all Bthers as Saul o’er- 
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topped his fellows. Accordingly, the 
political vision of the new Common- 
wealth is obscured from the very out- 
set by a false sense of perspective and 
proportion, and since the working 
classes are the great force, the driving 
power, at the back of the Federal Par- 
liament, we must be prepared for de- 
velopments, more especially as regards 
questions of foreign policy, which will 
be clearly traceable to the inability of 
the Australian laboring man to scale 
things correctly. It is only to be ex- 
pected that a young democracy, raw 
and untrained as is Australia in the 
rough school of experience, conscious 
of its strength, and arrogantly self- 
confident because during its short his- 
tory it has never had occasion to pit 
that strength against the might of 
weightier Powers, will show more reck- 
lessness, less patience, more impetu- 
osity, and less judgment than-are cus- 
tomary in the chancelleries of the older 
nations. In the ordinary course this 
might lead to mistakes, and the mis- 
takes might lead in their turn to a bit- 
ter lesson, wherefrom would spring a 
wider knowledge and a calmer judg- 
ment. As matters now stand, how- 
ever, Great Britain cannot allow any 
other Power to attempt to teach such a 
lesson to Australia, and she is herself 
equally powerless to administer cor- 
rection to her offspring, no matter 
how urgent hereafter the need there- 
for may become. It is evident that all 
this constitutes a very real danger, and 
only the history of the future, it is 
probable, will serve to convince the 
Australian democracy of the soundness 
of Whewell’s aphorism, that we are 
none of us infallible, not even the 
youngest. 

The lines upon which colonial opinion 
has already shown a tendency to work, 
in a direction that might easily involve 
the mother country in international 


complications, find their parallel in the 
“Monroe doctrine,” so dear to the citi- 
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zens of the United States. As early as 
1881 Queensland, acting on her own in- 
itiative but in the name of Great Brit- 
ain, annexed all that portion of New 
Guinea which was not already under 
the sway of Holland, though this move 
was not confirmed by Lord Derby, fhe 
then Colonia! Secretary. Since that 
time the annexations and the growing 
influence of Germany in the islands of 
the Pacific have been watched with 
jealous eyes by the Australian colonies, 
and the presence of France in New 
Caledonia has been a fruitful subject 
for discontent. Up to the present time, 
however, the ultimate settlement of all 
questions so arising has rested solely 
with the Home Government, and a ju- 
dicious “give-and-take” policy, which 
naturally fails to commend itself to the 
Australians, has usually been adopted. 
But the creation of the Commonwealth 
will have among other effects the pow- 
er to greatly control the action of Great 
Britain in the future, and the colonials, 
who think that in the past it has all 
been “give” and very little “take,” are 
quite determined that in the future the 
balance of advantage shall be reversed. 
It would be easy to exaggerate the 
dangers of this situation; it is more 
fashionable just now to ignore them, or 
to pretend that they have no existence, 
We should desire to draw a line be- 
tween these two extremes. That the 
danger is there is obvious, and it is 
our duty to recognize that this is so, 
but it need not dismay us unduly, since 
we may cherish the hope that the ster- 
ling common-sense, whieh is one of the 
most useful characteristies of the Brit- 
isher all the empire over, will in the 
last resort suffice to avert the catas- 
trophe. 


The next question which awaits con- 
sideration—the struggle for the com- 
merce and the shipping of the Pacific, 
which will follow the opening of the 
Central American Canal—is inextrica- 























bly blended with that other matter, the 
last upon which we propose to touch,—’ 
the position of Great Britain in this 
part of the world now, and the extent 
to which that position is likely to be 
modified in the future, owing to the 
expuiision of other nations, Some 
years must still elapse before the canal 
will be completed, but until the time 
actually arrives it is impossible to do 
more than speculate upon the magni- 
tude of the revolutions which it will 
effect in the trade of the Pacific. So 
far as can be judged, it will certainly 
transfer the principal markets and dis- 
tributing centres for the produce of the 
Pacific, which includes the exports of 
Australia and the islands as well as 
those of China and Japan, from Eu- 
rope to the ports of the United States 
on the Atlantic seaboard. It will also 
tend to impart an enormous stimulus to 
‘American shipping, and both these re- 
sults will probably inflict a certain 
amount of loss upon Great Britain. A 
further effect of the canal will prob- 
ably be a considerable acceleration in 
the development of Australia, a hither- 
to unprecedented rapprochement be- 
tween the Commonwealth and the 
United States, and possibly a propor- 
tionate decrease in the colonies’ de- 
pendence upon the mother country. So 
far as it is given to us to foresee events 
by the aid of the indications afforded 
by what is to be observed in the pres- 
ent, it would seem to be obvious that 
the earliest results of the canal cannot 
but be detrimental to the trade and 
the shipping of Great Britain herself, 
though the material advantages which 
will at the same time be conferred upon 
the numerous lands which have the Pa- 
cific for their centre will altogether out- 
weigh any losses that an individual na- 
tion may be called upon to bear. In 
a sense, too, if the construction of the 
canal causes all the damage to England 
that seems probable, it will only be 
accelerating a decline in trade and 
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shipping which 
marked of recent years. 
local steamship lines are rapidly pass- 
ing out of British into foreign hands. 
Steam communication between the 


has already become 
The small 


principal British ports and Siam, 
Borneo, and the Philippines, for exam- 
ple, is now carried on under the Ger- 
man flag, which has replaced the red 
ensign in many Asiatic waters. Trade, 
likewise, is slipping from us through- 
out the Pacific, and in the same direc- 
tion. The German has not shown him- 
self an able administrator of his colo- 
nial possessions; but he has unquestion- 
ably proved that if he cannot rule, he 
can use the colonies governed by others 
to the best possible advantage. He 
will not inhabit his own colonies if he 
can avoid doing so, for the German 
trader abroad has learned to detest the 
great idol “Trop d’Administration,” 
which Continental nations set up for 
worship in their over-seas possessions; 
but he will open a business in any 
British colony with all the pleasure in 
life, and so surely as he does so he 
speedily becomes the altogether too 
successful rival ef the local British 
merchants. The German trader and 
his young men are content to work for 
longer hours, to receive less pay during 
the earlier years of their service, and 
to devote far more attention to detail 
than are their British competitors, The 
German merchant is content 


To scorn delights and live laborious 
days. 


An occasional evening at his club, with 
much beer and a mild game of bowls, 
suffices him. He does not regard golf 
from 4.30 P.M. to dark as a necessity 
of his existence, and thus having much 
more timé at his disposal than his Eng- 
lish rival, he is able to do a great deal 
himself which our people are content 
to depute to middle-men of doubtful 
honesty. Therefore the German thrives, 
and the British merchant feels vaguely 
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wronged, but trusts that things will be 
better presently, and, soothed by this 
hope, never dreams of bringing about 
any of the revolutions in his practice 
which are needed in order to enable 
him to make head amidst the new con- 
ditions. It is true that trade follows 
the flag: it is sad to be obliged to con- 
fess, however, that in the Pacific to- 
day it is the trade of foreign nations 
which most successfully follows the 
union-jack. In the speech to which 
reference has already been made the 
Prince of Wales told the country that 
the message he brought us from the 
colonies was that it behooved us to 
‘wake up,” and never was advice 
more sorely needed. From end to end 
of the Pacific our commerce is losing 
ground; and as yet there are no indi- 
cations whatsoever of a general con- 
sciousness of the fact among the men 
concerned, far less are there any signs 
that much needed remedies will be ap- 
plied before it is too late. 


And now in a few words we may 
sum up the main position in the Pacific 
at the present time. Russia in the north- 
west is moving slowly, as is her wont; 
but she knows clearly what she wants, 
and means to get it unless the price 
which she will be called upon to pay is 
too high even for her. China, still 
shaken and dishevelled by her recent 
encounter with Western civilization, is 
awake at last to the necessity of de- 
fending herself, and seems to have ar- 
rived at something like an understand- 
ing of how that defence may best be 
conducted. Japan, too, is desirous of 
a little breathing-space, which does not 
in the least imply that she wants to be 
idle, for she has much work on hand, 
and the education of China will prob- 
ably be not the lightest of her tasks. 
The alliance with Great Britain will 
tend to secure the time so urgently 
needed both by China and by Japan, 
and if it succeed in this it may prove 
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to have been more conducive than 
“aught else to the permanent peace of 
the Far East. Germany is the “hun- 
gry dog” of the Pacific. She embarked 
upon her Weltpolitik very late in the 
day, and has never got over the disap- 
pointment of finding that only a few 
odds and ends of territory of doubtful 
utility remained to be appropriated in 
the Pacific. She has had just enough 
to whet her appetite, and to make her 
crave for more. The fact that her 
enterprises have had only a very mod- 
erate measure of success does not curb. 
her desires in this direction. She 
thinks that, given better opportunities, 
success would be hers. Therefore, as 
a Government, Germany is hungry for 
the acquirement of more territory in 
the Pacific, and she must accordingly 
be ranged on the side of Russia as one: 
of the forces which make for disturb- 
ance. France in Indo-China has also 
met with disappointment, the colonies 
in that region having proved a heavy 
drain upon the finances of the mother 
country, without making to her any 
compensatory return. In her discon- 
tent she has of recent years fostered 
hardly veiled designs upon the integ- 
vity of Siam, and already the Mekong 
river has ceased to be the high-water 
mark of her ambitious acquisitiveness. 
She believes that the rich provinces 
which she might wrest from Bangkok 
would lighten the burden of financial 
difficulty with which her colonies now 
have to contend, and she too is there- 
fore to some extent opposed to the 
maintenance of the status quo in Asia. 
America in the Philippines has as much 
on her hands as she can manage, with- 
out troubling herself about matters 
which do not directly affect her. When 
the canal is completed her influence 
and her trade will both increase enor- 
mously in the Pacific, but none the less 
we incline to the belief that she will 
fail in her present colonial policy, and 
may even abandon it as hopeless. Hol- 























land in the Dutch East Indies lies, as 
it were, behind a ring-fence. She is 
behind the times; her theories of colo- 
nial administration are at variance 
with our own: but she is quite content- 
ed with herself and it is not probable 
that she will allow herself to become 
involved in any of the complications 
which are likely to occur in the future 
in this quarter of the globe. So far 
as the questions referred to in the pres- 
ent sketch are concerned, Holland in 
the Pacific might almost as well be 
non-existent. 

Great Britain in the Pacific comprises 
the Commonwealth of Australia, New 
Zealand, New Guinea, and the islands 
for which the Governor of Fiji is High 
Commissioner, the Crown Colonies of 
Hong-kong and the Straits Settlements, 
the British Protectorates of the Feder- 
ated Malay States, Sarawak and North 
Borneo, and lastly the Pacific seaboard 
of the Dominion of Canada. No other 
Power concerned owns anything like the 
same extent of seaboard, possesses such 
widely scattered colonies, or holds her 
territories under a more bewildering 
variety of tenures. Canada, the Com- 
monwealth, and New Zealand are self- 
governing; Fiji, Hongkong, and _ the 
Straits Settlements are Crown Colo- 
nies administered direct from Downing 
Street through appointed governors on 
the spot; Sarawak is a Protectorate 
whose administration is quite inde 
pendent of direct Governmental control, 
though it has surrendered all its for- 
eign affairs into the custody of Great 
Britain; North Borneo occupies a sim- 
ilar position, but it is exploited by a 
chartered company which bears as bad 
a reputation in Asia as the repute of 
Rajah Brooke’s administration is high; 
and the Federated Maluy States are a 
Protectorate only in name, their gov- 
ernment being carried on by a regular 
civil service, and all their affairs being 
directed finally from Downing Street. 
Such are the possessions of the one 
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Power in the Pacific whose home inter- 
est is centred in the maintenance of 
the status quo, and her great weakness 
lies in the fact that her possessions are 
so wide-flung, that their wishes and 
views on important political questions 
are often at variance, and may all dif- 
fer from those which a wise foreign 
policy at home would appear to dictate. 
The opinions and desires of the minor 
colonies it may still be safe to ignore; 
but the Commonwealth, New Zealand 
and Canada will insist upon sufficient 
attention being paid to them, and thus 
Great Britain will in the future be 
more at the mercy of purely local in- 
terests than any other Power. Her 
advantages, on the other hand, are to 
be sought for in her naval strength, 
the number of her bases in time of 
need, the wealth and prosperity of 
many of her possessions, and finally in 
her allifnee with Japan—the one Power 
whose desire to act as a brake on the 
wheels of the too-rapid history-makers 
is as keen as Great Britain’s own. 
Space has rendered it inipossible for 
us in this paper to do more than 
glance at the bare outlines of 
some of the more important fac- 
tors in the numerous and com- 
plex problems which together make up 
the modern politics of the Pacific. We 
feel much as a pathologist may do who 
has hurriedly examined a set of slides 
upon which are exhibited a number of 
microbes, each one of which, given the 
circumstances needed for its develop- 
ment, contains tremendous potentiali- 
ties. Will those circuwstances arise, 
and how, and when, and where, and 
which of our political microbes will 
they affect? These are questions of 
monstrous importance, to which time 
alone can supply the answer. Never 
in the past, however, did that gorgeous 
ocean, at times so calm and radiantly 
lovely, decked with its delicious isles, 
at others so wild in its fury, so capri- 
cious, rent so mercilessly by its cy- 
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clones and storms, seem less deserving 
of the name hastily bestowed upon it 
by the sea-wanderer of old; for surely 
in no other quarter of the world are 
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Their Majesties’ Courts. 


there gathered together at this moment 
more elements of dispute, contend- 
ing interests, misunderstandings, and 
strife. 





THEIR MAJESTIES’ COURTS. 


It was in the Throne-room of Buck- 
ingham Palace nine-and-thirty years 
ago, in the merry month of May, that 
our beloved Queen Alexandra, then 
Princess of Wales, held on behalf of 
Queen Victoria her first Drawing-Room. 
For over two months, since the happy 
day upon which Her Royal Highness 
had first landed in England, the na- 
tion’s love of her goodness and ad- 
miration of her gracious manner and 
exquisite beauty had grown and grown. 
London was intensely excited that 
spring afternoon. Such an immense 
assemblage the Palace had rarely seen. 
Two thousand ladies, not to mention 
hundreds of men, are said to have 
paid homage to the Queen on that oc- 
casion through her representative, the 
lovely bride of nineteen winters. Their 
passage before the throne occupied 
four whole hours, during which time the 
Princess, as already the people ador- 
ingly called her, unweariedly bowed 
and smiled. As for the courtiers, they 
had to bear at least twelve hours’ un- 
ceasing fatigue that day—hours in their 
carriages on their slow way to the Pal- 
ace, hours in the Palace itself, hours 
later before they at length reached their 
homes. But for the sake of the 
supreme second during which they and 
their future Queen were as friend and 
friend, face to face, double and treble 
the exertion would have been endured 
with pleasure. Every eye sparkled 


with enthusiasm for the Heir Appar- 
ent’s wife; every tongue was eloquent 
in praise of her beauty. 


Her dress was 


a white silk one, draped with Honiton 
lace, caught up with lilac sprays, so 
she looked a bride indeed. With 
her were the Princess Alice and many 
other royalties. 

Each monarch only naturally holds 
an individual opinion as to the manner 
in which he shall give his courtiers an 
opportunity of paying their respects to 
His Majesty in his own palace, and ot 
presenting those who have never be- 
fore had the honor accorded them cf 
making his august acquaintance. 
Hence it comes to pass that Courts 
and Drawing-Rooms have varied in 
number, place, and the time of their 
being held, from reign to reign. 

To glance no further back than the 
year 1760, it is recorded by Lady 
Susan O’Brien that Drawing-Rooms 
were then held once a week, that they 
were “very select company—that is, 
few without titles or offices or con- 
nexions at Court,” and that though 
on some occasions there were crowds, 
in genera! a well-regulated and ele- 
gant assembly of the best company at- 
tended. The same chronicler notes a 
great change by the year 1820, when 
she narrates that only three or four 
times a year were Drawing-Rooms 
held, “and everybody, man or woman, 
that assumes the name of gentleman 
or lady,” put in an appearance. “The 
crowds are so great,” she adds, “and 
so little decorum attended to, that 
people’s clothes are literally torn to 
pieces,”"—a comment possibly most 
applicable to the occasion immediately 
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after the victory of Waterloo, when 
there were upwards of one thousand 
fair courtiers present at the Drawing- 
Room as well as their masculine at- 
tendants, the members of the Corps 
Diplomatique, lords and ladies in wait- 
ing, and the officials in attendance 
upon the King, Queen, and princes and 
princesses. 

Queen Charlotte, the consort of King 
George III., and the hostess of that 
great occasion, held evening Drawing- 
Rooms. It was upon her that Buck- 
ingham House, now Buckingham Pal- 
ace, was settled, in lieu of Somerset 
House, by her husband, who had 
bought it from a subject; and when 
Her Majesty gave her first Drawing- 
Room there, in April 1814, the popu- 
lar name for the residence was Queen’s 
House. In 1825, George IV., who did 
not at all like the place as it was, de- 
cided to rebuild it; and as he had a 
great predilection for low-ceilinged 
rooms he caused those in which he in- 
tended to dwell to be so arranged, 
though the state reception apartments 
were magnificently pitched and very 
handsomely appointed. In consequence 
of this fact an erroneous impression 
has since that time traditionally per- 
meated the mind of the British public, 
that the interior of Buckingham Pal- 
ace is all mean and insignificant—an 
accusation, among many others con- 
nected with the same royal abode, 
which is of course quite undeserved, as 
any one who has been inside the Palace 
knows full well. But its rebuilder, 
King George, neither enjoyed its ad- 
vantages nor suffered under its draw- 
backs, for he died before he had an op- 
portunity of testing either. King 
William IV. had no desire to live there, 
and did not; but he shared his brother’s 
preference for afternoon Drawing- 
Rooms, in consequence, it is supposed, 
of the fashionable heavy dinner, with 
its long series of courses, making an 
evening reception, with its very try- 
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ing obligations, irksome, and with good 
Queen Adelaide held them by daylight 
—a practice our late Queen followed. 
Thus during the past four reigns have 
the hours of reception varied. 

Upon the accession of King Edward 
VII. it was expected that His Majesty 
and Queen Alexandra would make 
changes with regard to many details re- 
specting the Drawing-Rooms, changes 
that commended themselves to their 
sympathetic appreciation, as called for 
by the alteration of fashions and cus- 
toms, the evolution of which they had. 
watched for many years as Prince and 
Princess of Wales, Reforms some 
people styled the changes made—by no 
means a fair epithet. Daylight func- 
tions had been customary to Queen 
Victoria, and endeared to her from 
early memories of the days when, as 
the girl heiress. to the throne, she at- 
tended her aunt’s Drawing-Room, a 
princess only just in her teens; and as 
time went on it became more and more 
necessary that she should avoid the 
fatigue attendant upon late hours, be- 
sides which, after her widowhood, to 
sleep in London was to Her Majesty 
an unwelcome necessity. All the same, 
when at last the new regulations were 
made public, it was perceived that 
there were many advantages in them, 
compared with those that had been ob- 
served before. 

For a whole year of the King’s 
reign, that of mourning for Victoria 
the Well-Beloved, it was known that 
there would be no Drawing-Rooms at 
all. Hence it was with fluttering hearts 
that débutantes waiting to be presented 
this season read in the papers, on the 
morning of December 25th last, a copy 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s notice in 
the London Gazette of the night be- 
fore, which gave to the Empire a new 
royal occasion—that of Evening Courts 
in lieu of Drawing-Rooms—and an- 
nounced the momentous fact: that at- 
tendance and presentation at these 
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Courts would be by invitation only, 
conveyed through the Lord Chamber- 
lain. “Ladies,” ran the explanatory 
statement, “who have already been 
presented at Drawing-Rooms, and who 
are desirous of being invited to these 
Courts, are requested to send in their 
names to the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, 
St. James’s Palace, as soon as possible 
after January list next, together with 
thase of the ladies whom they may 
wish to present. The Lord Chamber- 
lain will be glad if ladies will, at 
the same time, state when it will be 
most convenient to them to pay their 
respects to their Majesties.” 

Would there be any alteration made 
in the dress regulations? was a pal- 
pitating question. Precedent there was 
for changes. Plumes and lappets had 
been introduced by one queen, hoops 
forbidden by another. Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria had graciously ac- 
corded permission to courtiers of del- 
icate health te wear half-high corsages 
and elbow sleeves. Would Queen 
Alexandra institute any differences? 
The answer was, none whatever; and 
no. deviation was made from the an- 
nouncement, though before the first 
Court was held, in March, rumors 
went about all over London that Her 
Majesty would not expect the three 
plumes to be visible from the front- 
face view of their wearer, as had been 
the rule in the previous reign; and be- 
fore the second Court the florists were 
fluttered by an announcement that 
arose in aristacratic circles that bou- 
quets were no more to be allowed, be- 
cause they took up so much room. 
Queen Alexandra, whom her friends 
have justly styled Alexandra the Faith- 
ful, steadfastly resolving to adhere to 
our late monarch’s preferences, has 
made no fresh regulations. 

The lady courtier must, as before, 
appear in full evening toilette, the 
corsage cut low to outline’ the 
shoulders, the sleeves extremely short. 
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She must wear a Court train of three 
and a half to four yards long, white 
gloves, a white veil hanging from three 
plumes, which must be white if she 
is not in mourning, black if she is in 
mourning. One lady at the first Court 
of Their Majesties King Edward VII. 
and Queen Alexandra erred by wear- 
ing colored plumes to match her gown, 
instead of the regulation white or 
black ones. She was not summarily 
committed to the Tower, but will an- 
other time no doubt know better and 
act accordingly in deference to Her 
Majesty’s wishes. What is called, and 
very appropriately, Court dress must 
be worn by the men: to wit, a black 
velvet tailcoat decorated with cut 
steel buttons, and knee-breeches, black 
silk stockings, buckled shoes, white 
gloves, and a cocked hat with a steel 
buckle in it. The hat is carried flat be- 
neath the arm. The gloves must be 
completely white—black “points” are 
inadmissible. A very handsome small 
sword is also worn. 

Great strain was placed upon the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Office, so enormous 
was the application list that arrived at 
St. James’s Palace by New Year's Day. 
It was well said by one official that if 
all who wished to be invited to Court 
neceived the coveted card, the walls of 
Buckingham Palace would crack. As 
a matter of actual fact, nine hundred 
and fifty invitations were issued for 
Friday evening, March 14th. Those 
for Royalty were delivered by hand 
by an equerry-in-waiting, who occu- 
pied a royal carriage when he went 
upon his errand; less exalted person- 
ages received theirs by post. The 
ecards are like those sent out in the 
last reign for State balls, and are en- 
dorsed with the words that the Lord 
Chamberlain “has been commanded by 
their Majesties to invite’ the lucky 
recipient “to a Court to be held at 
Buckingham Palace on such and such 
a date.” Each member of a family in- 














vited receives a separate card. With 
the invitations, at any rate for the 
second Court, were forwarded particu- 
lar directions as to attire, with special 
advice as to the nice conduct of a 
Court train, to this effect: “Ladies 
who pass the Presence at their Majes- 
ties’ Court are requested to be kind 
enough to remember that their 
trains, which are spread by the Pages 
on entering the Throne-room, should 
be kept down until they are picked up 
and restored to them by the Pages 
who will be in attendance at the exit 
door for that purpose.” 

Delicious, though fraught with such 
racking anxieties, are the tremors 
that assail the débutante before her 
presentation. To her imagination the 
ordeal before her looms large and ter- 
rible. It is as if she were called upon 
to face her Sovereign and his Queen, 
chief actress in an unrehearsed scene, 
the whole success of which depends 
upon herself. Yet she may reason- 
ably and surely divest herself of her 
nervousness: she may absolutely trust 
to the exquisite and ceremonious care 
which will attend her every footstep 
on the way from the Palace door to 
their Majesties’ presence; and provided 
she literally obeys every injunction 
she receives, and keeps close to her 
chaperon, she cannot possibly err. All 
is very splendid, very awe-inspiring, 
very majestic, and there are traditions 
to be observed that a mere girl could 
not be expected to comprehend, nor her 
chaperon either. But even with the 
discomfiting conviction that there 
were to be great changes, and that 
therefore the “tell me what happened 
when you were presented” species of 
preliminary coaching was not to be 
the usual solace before the first evening 
Court of the reign, there was really 
nothing to appal the shrinking subject. 
Every single item of the stately pro- 
gramme was carried out by the officials 
without a flaw to mar its perfection. 
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Ten o’clock was the hour mentioned 
on the cards of invitation; therefore 
imagine all the fair and highly 
privileged members of society about 
to make reverence to their Majes- 
ties, free to attend to their toi- 
lettes in leisurely fashion by arti- 
ficial light, instead of, as under the old 
régime, in the glare of the day’s high 
noon. The beauty specialists were at 
their posts at the toilet-table all day, it 
is true, and some courtiers were treated 
the day before; the coiffeurs, too, were 
busy from early morn to dewy eve; 
but the great business of dressing was 
not entered upon until after a rather 
early dinner, or just before that func- 
tion. Society is now utterly opposed 
to prolonged and heavy feasts, but 
follows the King’s own practice of par- 
taking of a meal of a few courses, 
served with dispatch. Besides, there 
Was supper in anticipation at the Pal- 
ace—a fact concerning which dowagers 
waxed enthusiastic, recalling the days 
of other Drawing-Rooms when not so 
much as a refreshing cup of tea was 
offered within the royal walls. In this 
circumstance trace a proof of the stu- 
pendous difficulty of altering or mod- 
ifying a precedent. Afternoon tea, 
though nearly twenty years old a cus- 
tom now, was an unknown luxury 
when Queen Victoria ascended the 
throne, and did not in consequence 
enter into the schemes of those who 
marshalled her receptions. 

Dressed to the finest possible point 
of delicious daintiness, her gown in 
coloring the result of carefully con- 
sidered choice made by the electric 
light, since now the Palace is thus il- 
luminated, a cloud-like vision of chiffon 
superbly embroidered by hand with 
glittering sequins, even her train a 
film of lace and gauze—for the old 
heavy handsome effects are not de- 
manded now that the searching rays 
of daylight do not penetrate the scene 
of the reception—her jewels ablaze, her 
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hair dressed in the graceful, careless 
mode of this year, the English débu- 
tante of the dawn of the twentieth 
century is a right Jovely sight. So 
she enters her coach with her chaperon 
—a state coach, should such be a fam- 
ily possession, in deference to the 
King’s known appreciation for the 
stately conveyances of other courtly 
days—and is whirled off at a decorous 
speed to the monarchical abode. 

That now historic night of March 
was a wild, wet evening. The King 
and Queen were not then in residence 
at Buckingham Palace; and when at 
@ quarter past ten, escorted by Life 
Guards, their Majesties drove thither 
with their suite from Marlborough 
House in one of their heavily gilded 
State coaches, with a coachman clad 
in picturesque royal livery, scarlet 
cape and jockey cap, and four footmen 
hanging on at the back, it was to the 
splish-splash accompaniment of a cold 
and persistent downpour of rain. No at- 
mospherie conditions could more forci- 
bly have brought to a full stop a rep- 
etition of the gala hours a Drawing- 
Room of the last reign meant, to the 
onlooking crowds who assembled in the 
Mall and about the Palace precincts 
for a view of the “quality.” But even 
that delight the sweet warm evening 
hours of a night in May or June 
can repeat, when beneath the virginal 
leafery of the Mall the populace may 
enjoy the half-revealed, half only to be 
imagined beauties the flash of a dia- 
mond tiara will suggest, or the fair 
face of a courtier, framed in the white 
of her veil and crowned with nodding 
plumes. Then, too, that consummately 
artistic combination, the primrose 
tints of the evening sky momentarily 
declining, the darkness that is illu- 
mined by stars, latticed by green 
boughs, and the steady brilliant arti- 
ficial light of the Palace and its en- 
virons, the moving glowworms of the 
equipage lamps, will surely appeal 


with the force of novelty to Londoners 
whose only opportunity of witnessing 
such a galaxy of fair women and 
splendid gems has been in the pur- 
lieus of Covent Garden on grand 
opera nigats. One kind of pleasure 
deposed does but make way for an- 
other. 

There are several entrances to Buck- 
ingham Palace. The Garden Entrance 
is the one reserved for the Royalties 
and their equerries. By the Pimlico 
Entrance, exactly on the opposite 
side of the house in Buckingham 
Palace Road, and the State Entrance, 
approached from the front of the resi- 
dence through the Quadrangle, the 
company are admitted. One ingress is 
apportioned to the Corps Diplomatique 
and those privileged to possess the en- 
trée, and the other to what is known 
as the general company—that is to say, 
to those courtiers who occupy no of- 
ficial position. The entrée is held by 
the wives and daughters of the Am- 
bassadors and other distinguished for- 
eigners connected with the Legations, 
and by those of the high officials of the 
Court and Government. It is a priv- 
ilege that not only insures the courtesy 
of a special entrance, but that of early 
presentation. Hence a nervous dé- 
butante is highly fortunate if her 
chaperon possesses the entrée, and after 
she has passed the Presence has a 
prolonged opportunity of watching 
the proceedings and of thoroughly en- 
joying the magnificence of quite the 
stateliest and most exquisitely ap- 
pointed ceremony to be seen the wide 
world over. 

What first of all happens to every 
lady after she enters the portals of 
the Palace is the prosaic proceeding 
common to all full-dress receptions. A 
maid divests her of her wraps and 
gives her a numbered ticket for their 
later identification; and then she is 
ready to make her slow progress 
through the corridors and chambers to 

















the one in which their Majesties hold 
Court. 

An entirely different route is trav- 
ersed to the Ball-room, in which apart- 
ment, instead of in the Throne-room, 
their Majesties have elected to con- 
duct their Court, by the separate sec- 
tions of visitors. The Royalties, too, 
congregate in an apartment reserved 
for their own use before they enter the 
Ball-room. The Royal Closet, leading 
out of the White Drawing-room and 
immediately communicating with the 
Throne-room by the romantic ex- 
pedient of a secret door—to all ap- 
pearance a mirror and cabinet, which 
by the initiated finger is easily opened 
—was the apartment specially set 
apart for the Queen’s occupation and 
that of her family. It used to con- 
tain, and probably still does (for there 
have been fewer changes maide in the 
placing of furniture and objets d'art 
than of pictures) some very valuable 
treasures. Now that the King and 
Queen reside at the Palace, they will 
only need to walk straight from their 
private apartments to the Ball-room 
on Court evenings. 

There have been, as has been said, 
more changes made in the arrange- 
ment of the priceless pictures the Pal- 
ace contains than in any other detail, 
save that of the lighting, which is all 
now done by electricity. In the old 
days, before the Prince Consort’s ad- 
mirable powers of organization were 
brought to bear upon the domestic 
economy of the Royal abodes, wax 
candles were used throughout the State 
rooms, and after each entertainment 
they were immediately claimed as 
perquisites and even scuffled for by 
the servants of the Palace. BElectric- 
ity is also responsible for another very 
great boon to those who attend the 
present Courts—namely, the telephonic 
communication by which carriages are 
so quickly called up for their owners 
when the time for leaving arrives. 
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The splendid marble pillars that are 
a marked feature of the interior deco- 


rations; the range of double columns 
in the hall, standing on an elevated 
continuous basement, each formed of 
white veined Carrara marble with 
gilded bases and capitals; the floor all 
of variegated marble, the steps of the 
grand staircase solid masses of the 
same stone, with balustrades of mo- 
saic and gold; the famous Scagliola 
pillars, which created so much com- 
ment when first the Palace was com- 
pleted in its renovated form for Queen 
Victoria,—all are still to be seen by the 
privileged. As for the pictures, King 
George IV. made some extensive and 
happy purchases from Sir Francis 
Baring, a great collector of Dutch art; 
and when Queen Victoria became mis- 
tress of the Palace the lists comprised 
seventeen Teniers, nine Cuyps, eight 
Wouvermans, six Gerard Douws, seven 
Rembrandts, three Albert Diirers, some 
Watteaus, Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “Death 
of Dido” and “Cymon and Iphigenia,” 
and many other great treasures. King 
Edward has had placed in the Ball- 
room Vandyke’s great Charles I. and 
Queen Henrietta Maria and the por- 
traits of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert by Winterhalter. 

Controlled by gentlemen ushers, who 
pass the general company out of the 
corridor into which they have first been 
conducted, from one ante-chamber to 
another in groups of about thirty at a 
time, the courtiers and débutantes pro- 
ceed on their onward way. There are 
most comfortable settee benches en 
route, little use of which is made as a 
rule, because every one wants to ar- 
rive in the Royal presence unruffled, 
and besides, there is a very general 
tendency to press forward as fast as 
possible. Eager, insistent members of 
the throng push and struggle to make 
a way for themselves with unbecoming 
vigor, and débutantes distressful are 
parted from chaperons indignant, some- 
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times by an impenetrable wall of hand- 
somely decorated femininity, or, even 
worse still, by a barrier. But the 
agitated plaint of the parted is rarely 
without effect, and that awful con- 
tretemps, a chaperon arriving at the 
last stage of all without her charge, is 
avoided somehow. Indeed, there seems 
to be a special atmosphete of good 
luck in the whole environment of the 
royal residence, for though agitated 
girls declare they shall fall fainting at 
the Sovereign’s feet from sheer fright, 
they never do, and though chaperons 
vow that something fs sure to happen— 
that something signifying a direful 
misfortune of the type they deem 
most virulent—all goes well when the 
crucial moment actually arrives. 

The Ball-Room is a large apartment, 
with a magnificently ornamented ceil- 
ing glistening with gold, erimson hang- 
ings, a general impression of much 
stately whiteness, and an inlaid floor 
of the most surpassing polish. Few 
except the equerries, the royal pages, 
the gold and silver sticks, the Gentle- 
men-at-arms, the Lord Chamberlain 
and the other great functionaries of 
the Court, are ever destined to see one 
of the most interesting of all the cat- 
alogue of interesting sfghts that ap- 
pertain to a court—namely, the en- 
trance of their Majesties the King and 
Queen and the other royal personages 
to assume their places for the even- 
ing. Mr. Hal Hurst, who with His 
Majesty’s express permission was 
present from the very beginning to 
the very end of the ceremony, beheld 
that great sight. He saw the Queen, 
all in white, as she had been on that 
memorable day in 1863, a satin gown 
this time veiled with snowy mousseline, 
her incomparably beautiful Brussels 
lace, probably that which was given 
her on her marriage by the King of 
the Belgians, and some priceless rose 
point, her train of manteau venitien she 
specially approves, her crown, her 
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necklaces, her corsage gems one corus- 
cation of lambent diamonds, all the 
actual color she wore borrowed from 
them and from the blue ribbon of the 
Garter across her breast prominent be- 
side her other orders. He saw the King, 
splendid in an admiral’s uniform, 
leading his Consort, her hand on his; 
the Princess Victoria in purest white, 
the Princess of Wales also in white 
satin and jeweled lace, a foam of poppy 
petals at her feet, her train a beauti- 
ful cloud of silver tissue, with the 
Prince and the other royalties. 

Their Majesties halted upon a splen- 
did carpet of velvet pile, a carpet em- 
blematic of the British Empire, with a 
royal red center, a cream border woven 
with the English rose, and at the 
corners devices significant of the va- 
rious Colonies. The carpet was raised 
on no dais at all, and there were no 
thrones. From half-past ten to within 
a few moments of midnight their 
Majesties stood, with the other Royal- 
ties behind them; and of course when 
later the peeresses and official ladies or 
entrée guests lined the walls, a gay 
parterre of beauty, they too stood as 
in duty bound, in their King’s and 
Queen’s presence. The first act of the 
Royal pair was to receive the Ambassa- 
dors, who passed before them in order 
of precedence—that is to say, according 
to the date on which they were ac- 
credited to the Court of St. James’s, 
and therefore headed by M. de Staal, 
of the Russian (Embassy, who is the 
doyen of the Corps Diplomatique in 
London. With them the King shook 
hards, bowing to the members of the 
Legation presented to him by the Am- 
bassadors, and then the Corps Diplo- 
matique ranged itself at one side of the 
King. Afterwards the possessors of 
the entrée made obeisance, taking up 
their position in the room; and then 
the general company arrived. 

The general company pass through 
the Ball-room at the end below the 
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Minstrels’ Gallery, on their way to the 
corridor where the King’s famous 
tapestries hang—the last stage before 
the meeting with Royalty. They could 
see nothing of the royal group at the 
other end of the apartment through 
the close line of the Honorable Corps 
of Gentlemen-at-arms, but there was 
music now to be heard, provided by 
the King’s band, under the direction 
of Sir Walter Parrat, Master of the 
King’s Music; and in the quaint uni- 
forms worn by the musicians, as well 
as those of the Gentlemen-at-arms, 
who carry axes on their shoulders, 
there was opportunity for admiration. 
The musical programme at the first 
Court included nine numbers: 
“Pas du Voile” (Callirhoe) . Chaminade. 
= — and Aubade ” (Le Massenet. 
* Dance of Nymphs and Reap- 
ers” (Tempest) 
* Vision” (Jeanne nal Are) 
os by eli 
** Liebesgruss Elgar. 
—_ —~ »{atidsumanier § Night’ *} ar a 


*“ May Song”’ = . «© om 
Prelude andGavotte . : . nt Saens. 


The last corridor, that runs parallel 
to the Ball-room, already described as 
having been traversed at one end, leads 
to an open portal. Now the moment 
of all moments arrives: the presence of 
Royalty is entered. Each lady has her 
card in her hand and each gentleman 
his; she delivers it to the functionary 
nearest the barrier after it has been 
passed; and at the moment she is in- 
side the room is conscious that her 
train is being gently taken from her 
arm, where she has up to that moment 
jealously and lovingly borne it, by 
one of the Gentlemen-at-arms, and 
cleverly spread by two of them upon 
the floor. As she glides onwards her 
ecard is passed from hand to hand until 
it is taken by the Lord Chamberlain 
himself. Lord Clarendon stands at the 
King’s left hand. Deliberately he 
reads the card, deliberately scans the 
donor of it over his spectacles, as if to 
satisfy himself that all is absolutely to 
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his judgment, ripe and right for the 
important procedure of announcement, 
and then in a clear voice he speaks the 
name, or, should the case be that of a 
débutante, announces her chaperon’s 
first, adding that of the lady she is 
presenting. When her name is uttered 
the lady is face to face with her King; 
she curtseys very, very low to dim. 
The King bows, bestowing upon der 
that most gracious smile which seems 
to convey to her a direct message of 
hospitable welcome. Then a few steps 
further she moves: she is face to dace 
with her Queen. Again she curtseys 
very, very low. Her Majesty inelines 
her head and sweetly smiles. On- 
wards she goes, her obeisances all 
made. At the portal on the other side, 
as if by magic, her train is returaed to 
her arm as she passes out. 

But she remains, if possible, a few 
moments to survey the scene; to note 
again the central figures, the King and 
Queen, who have greeted her so gra- 
ciously, and all the brilliant throng 
about them. Then she goes onwards 
to the supper room, and tries to recall 
whether she really did use her best en- 
deavors to thrust her bouquet or her 
fan into the hand of the official instead 
of her card, and how she contrived to 
keep her feet upon that marvelious 
floor with its surface like glass. Safe 
over the trial of her self-possession, 
she is eager for a repetition of the ex- 
perience. Like a wedding, says some 
one, once it is finished one wants to go 
through the whole thing again—te en- 
joy it this time. 

Notes are compared by downgers, 
and opinions aired concerning the new 
arrangements. The fact is commented 
upon that at the Drawing-Rooms given 
by the late Queen seven or eight -or 
even more curtseys had to be dropped, 
to each separate Royalty on the dais, 
whereas now reverence is only done to 
their Majesties. Then again, now there 
is no backing out of the Presence Cham- 
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ber, that serious task with a train 
nearly four yards long to manipulate 
—a mercy for which every one is 
grateful. 

The general opinion is that the new 
Courts approach the functions held by 
the German Emperor and Empress; 
though at Berlin their Majesties walk 
past the courtiers, whose names the 
Chamberlain utters, instead of allowing 
the courtiers to walk past them, 
Deep obeisance is made as the Impe- 
rial pair advance, and with those whom 
they delight to honor they hold con- 
verse. Such was the custom of the 
Stuart kings, after Sunday morning 
church at the Palace of Whitehall and 
the other royal houses. 

Now that the King and Queen reside 
at the Palace, the kitchens are in 
practical and constant working order, 
and the famous. secret recipes 
for mayonnaise, “cup,” and other de- 
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lectables, the most delicately delight- 
ful “little” dishes, and superlatively 
charming cakes and creams figure at 
the superbly served supper, which is 
taken standing, and does not include 
an elaborately arranged menu. Their 
Majesties sup apart, with the royal 
circle and a few chosen guests. The 
general company had all departed after 
the first Court by one o’clock—some to 
the photographers’, who remained open 
until three in the morning to take 
flashlight portraits, others to parties 
given in honor of the occasion—parties 
that now usurp the proud position of 
displays formerly held and called pea- 
cock or train teas, which functions 
followed the long obsolete one of a 
drive in Hyde Park, where the congre- 
gated crowds feasted their eyes upon 
the flower of the nation’s beauty and 
chivalry in all their splendid attire. 
Mary Howarth. 
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CHAPTER XXYV. 


‘“‘TURN, FORTUN®, TURN THY WHEEL.”’ 


On that same May evening Edward 
Mason was sitting in his room in the 
Temple, with six uncut novels, three 
volumes of poetry by new poets, two 
biographies in two volumes each, and 
a book entitled “Transcendental Eth- 
ics,” on a table before him. 

He held a large paper-knife in his 
hand and was preparing to cut open, 
read, and review these various produc- 
tions. 

Edward's briefs were still not over- 
whelming in number, and after he had 
done. all that was possible to increase 
them, he still had a good deal of 


time on his hands, and employed some 


of it in writing for the press. He was 
a conscientious person, and he gave the 
immortal works entrusted to him all 
the attention at his disposal, and more 
time than the very small sum he re- 
ceived for judging them deserved. He 
did not like casual novels nor consider 
that he understood Transcendental 
Ethics, or even felt quite certain as to 
what they might be. One of the biog- 
raphies required a minute knowledge 
of the duties demanded of a bishop to- 
wards his clergy, the other was full of 
military technicalities; but the paper 
for which Edward wrote was not in a 
position to command the services of 
experts, and the reviewer was of course 
supposed to be omniscient. 

Edward was conscious of some gaps 











in his knowledge; but, as has been said, 
he took pains and was on his guard, 
and at once detected that the first 
smartly dressed book he took up was 
a reprint of an early work by a veteran 
author and not the promising effort of 
a young beginner. 

He dismissed it with a few polite 
words, and took diligently to the next, 
the scene of which was laid in a ladies’ 
college. 

“Fil’m—I should expel these young 
minxes—if I was the head of this estab- 
lishment. Am I to take the line of 
showing up the evils of female educa- 
tion, or tell the writer he’s incurring an 
action for libel? I don’t believe that 


ther—” 
“Ah, confound it, here’s an interrup- 
tion. Come in!” 


The door flew open, and Caradoc 
Crosby, wide-eyed and pale, stood be- 
fore him. 

“Crad! Good heavens! What's the 
matter now?” 

“I—] don’t know!” said Crad; “I can’t 
believe it. But I haven’t signed the 
Hydro. agreement. Here, what do you 
think of this?” 

He thrust a long-shaped letter into 
Edward’s hand, and, too eager to sit 
down, almost to take off his hat, stood 
watching him as he read it. 

“Your godfather, Mr. Morgan—dead— 
left you his heir—considerable sum of 
money—interview desired by Messrs. 
Gray and Cotford. Why, Crad, of 
course it’s true, why not? Well, I am 
—delighted!”’ 

“I got it this morning,” said Caradoc, 
“the agreement with the Hydro. was 
all ready, and Mr. Elsworthy and old 
Tunstall were to witness it. But after 
this—I couldn’t—I thought it might be 
enough to save the old place—or part 
of it. I told no one—I only half told Mr. 
Elsworthy, I don’t know what he 
thought. But I’ve got the Hydro deed 
in my pocket; of course I may have to 
stick to it. I wired to Gray and Cot- 
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ford that I was coming up—so here I 
am.” 

Edward read the letter through a 
second time, while Crad said: 

“What do you think they’d call a big 
sum, Ned? Ten thousand—do you think 
it might be twenty? Even if I mustn't 


keep Cathrigg, there’ll be something 
for Vi and the young ones, and to give 
one a start. It might make all the dif- 
ference in the world to one’s—future?”’ 

“Well, Crad,” said Edward, “I should 
think it was something considerable. 
Mr. Quince asked me to make some in- 
quiries about old Morgan, and I gath- 
ered that he was wealthy—I suppose 
you know that he was a friend of 
the Tremaddocks, and that he, like 
many others, wanted to marry your 
mother.” 

“Well, I guessed that; yes. 
night I thought I’d go to him! 
idea came over me.” 

“Well, he kept up the friendship after 
her marriage, and was your godfather. 
Then something went wrong. I’m 
afraid Sir Caradoc was unreasonable— 
perhaps suspicious—anyhow, there was 
a great quarrel. ‘Then he was unlucky 
and lost his money, for a time. After- 
wards things righted themselves, he 
‘struck oil’ somehow, and became very 
wealthy. You know he had American 
connections and business in the States. 
That, I believe,” Edward added, “was 
the beginning of the Miss Tremaddock’s 
acquaintance with the Winterton fam- 
ily. He certainly had something to 
leave.” 

“Well,” said Caradoc, “I came right 
away. I wired that I was coming, but 
it’s too late now to go to the lawyers’. 
Ned, even a little capital would make 
all the difference to me.” 

“You’ve not had your supper!” said 
Edward. “I'll tell you where we can 
get some—and I can manage a shake- 
down for you. To-morrow we'll go to 
the solicitors’ first thing.” 

Caradoc cared very little what was 
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done with him. He ate little and slept 
less, and Edward did not try to make 
him talk of the hard past, the perplex- 
ing present, or of the future which had 
suddenly become formless and full of 
dazzling doubt, that hardly knew itself 
for widening hope. 

When the moment of crisis came on 
the next morning, his agitation sub- 
sided. He felt quite calm and ready 
to be thankful for the smallest result. 
When they came to the solicitors’ office, 
they were received by both the part- 
hers with a degree of ceremony that 
made Edward perceive at once that the 
occasion was an imporvant one. 

Caradoc took the lead with dignity 
and without the least apparent excite- 
ment. 

“I understand that you have commu- 
nications to make to me about my late 
godfather’s will,” he said. 

“Yes, Sir Caradoc Crosby. With the 
exception of some few legacies of no 
great amount, he has left you heir to 
his whole fortune——” 

“And the amount?” 
quietly. 

“We are not able to make at present 
a return of the exact amount in differ- 
ent investments, but the total cannot 
be short of five hundred thousand.” 

Edward Mason felt his head swim, 
and for a moment he could not have 
spoken, 

“That’s a great deal of money,” said 
Caradoc in a strange, even voice. 

“It is, Sir Caradoc. I can give you a 
few details.” 

Caradoc listened, apparently with in- 
telligence, to the technicalities that fol- 
lowed. He gave his own lawyer's ad- 
dress, and future interviews were de- 
cided upon. And then, with a check- 
book in his pocket and full authority to 
draw upon Mr. Morgan’s banker for 
what he might need, Sir Caradoc Cros- 
by left the office. 

“What next?’ said Edward. 

“A wire both to Boswell and to the 


said Oaradoc 
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lawyers that it’s all off with the Hydro. 
Thea, first, I must go home.” 

“I can’t seem to realize it, Crad, but 
I wish you joy, of course, to any ex- 
tent.” 

“I don’t know a bit what it means,” 
said Caradoc. “But—I suppose the 
mother wouldn’t come back? LEvery- 
thing she wants, of course.” 

“You could make her an allowance 
for the children’s education,” said Ned. 

“And to the aunts for Vi. I can go 
down there now.” 

They entered Edward’s club, from 
which letters and telegrams could be 
despatched. 

Caradoc drew out the check-book as 
he came up to the writing-table and 
looked at it. 

“It means—” he said, “it means—that 
I can go back first-class. I haven’t 
got a return. I was so short that lL 
waited till I'd done with London. I 
thought you-—” 

“I’ll lend you with pleasure,” said 
Ned, with a short nervous laugh. 

“Oh, don’t—don’t laugh,” said Crad. 
“I—I can’t! I don’t think I can stand 
it! See about the letters and wires.” 

The two young men sat down and 
immersed themselves in the business 
in hand. Caradoc decided in his own 
mind that he would go to Ashenhead 
and tell his news there himself. He 
wrote a short and suitable announce- 
ment to his aunts and to Lady Crosby, 
and by Edward’s advice he directed his 
solicitor to inform the Hydropathic 
Company of the change in his inten- 
tions as to selling Cathrigg Hall. And 
then, still with the oddest sense of un- 
reality, he drew his first check—for ten 
pounds, which Edward got changed for 
him by the manager of the club. 

Even the golden sovereigns did not 
make his fortune seem real. 


Then they had luncheon, rather a 


choice one, and then he took the after- 
noon train to Northborough, where he 
must stay the night, see his solicitors 

















and bankers, and go back to Cathrigg 
the next morning. A brief letter had 
been despatched to Mr. Quince. 

“Won’t you come home with me?” he 
said. 

“I don’t think I can. I'll meet you at 
Beachcombe whenever you go there, 
and talk over things with the mother. 
Take care of yourself, my boy, and take 
things easy. You will have plenty 
of time to realize it all by degrees.” 

Crad, still pale, and with the dazed 
look in his eyes, was silent for a mo- 
ment. 

“It might have been Quentin—it 
ought to have been,” he said in a low 
voice. “Or if my father had lived. But 
I—J—after all I’ve done and not 
done!” 

Edward gave his hand a_ hearty 
squeeze. 

“There’s much for you to do yet, 
Crad,” he said heartily; but, as they 
parted, he did not feel altogether joy- 
ful. 

Of course, as he came to think it over, 
it was a wonderful thing for everybody, 
lifting all care from his mother’s shoul- 
ders, and giving Viola all she needed. 
Ah, but Viola’s claims would be dif- 
ferent now. He had almost made up 
his mind to speak to her. There would 
now be no disturbance of domestic re- 
lations if she refused him, and what he 
had to offer would be worth, in the 
aunt’s estimation, the consideration of 
a penniless girl with no prospects be- 
fore her. But the proportion of things 
was altered now. 

Caradoc took the first-class ticket as 
a sort of seizin of his new possessions. 
He noticed that his hat, as he took it 
off for the convenience of travelling, 
though well preserved, showed signs of 
wear. 

“IT can get a new one,” said Crad to 
himself. “I bought this out of my 
salary at Ashenhead.” 

The small thoughts came first to him. 
“T can buy back Maida,” he thought, 
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remembering the dog he had sold when 
his troubles began. And visions, lovely 
visions of taking Elsie to Cathrigg, and 
of asking her what she would like to 
have done there, floated before him. 

He did not feel exactly elated, he 
was too conscious of how little he mer- 
ited this sudden change of fortune, but 
the knowledge of it began to steal 
into his mind like warmth over his 
body, and he could not but smile as 
he thought of Mr. Quince and Bid- 
dums. 

He felt queer and shy at the North- 
borough Hotel, and very tired, so that 
he went early to bed; and, to his own 
surprise, he slept, worn out with so 
many sensations. And when he woke 
in the morning he wondered why he 
felt happy. 

But his interview with lawyers and 
bankers made things seem more real. 
They were very pleasant interviews, 
and the congratulations were agreeable. 
Then, while it was still early, he went 
off by train to Ashby, and got a little 
trap to drive home. 

Home—Home! There was Marsdale 
in all the unspeakable fresh glory of the 
spring, bathed in sunshine under a 
cloudless sky; his own place—his very 
own! 

The great joy swallowed up all the. 
little satisfactions. The clouds had 
all rolled away, and though his eyes 
filled and his throat swelled, as he 
thought of those who were gone in 
grief and fear, Caradoc always thought 
afterwards that he knew what it would 
be like to wake in Paradise. He bared 
his head and his heart gave thanks, 

He sprang out of his trap at the foot 
of Greenhead Howe, and hurried up by 
the shorter way. 

There were all the dogs barking, and 
there was Biddums on the path in her 
best gown, dropping a curtsey. 

“Welcome home, Sir Caradoc. Ah, 
my dear Master Crad”—and she was 
hugging him and crying—“I knew that 
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there nasty old Hydro. wouldn’t come 
and eat us up!” 

And in the doorway stood Mr. Quince, 
with a new face, a happy face. 

“God bless you, my lad! It’s come 
in time,” he said. “CCome in—come in 
—and tell us all about it.” 

Caradoc felt quite practical and busi- 
ness-like as he sat down in the study 
and told his uncle all that had passed. 
Then he took out the papers which Mr. 
Cotford had giten him, and spread 
them out so that they could examine 
them together, and to his surprise 
found among them a letter addressed 
“Quentin Crosby, Esq.” 

“Why, Uncle Quince, this is for you!” 
he said. ‘There ’ll be a share for you. 
That’s splendid.” 

“There’s better than a share, Crad,” 
said Quentin, when he had opened and 
read the brief letter, which was written 
in pencil with a tremulous hand. 


“Dear Quentin Crosby,” it began, 
“You and I were the disappointed ones, 
and whatever else we may have made 
of life, we never took a lesser good 
than the lost one. I am an old man, 
and I have resented injury and suspi- 
cion, but I will give her son a chance 
in life, and I thank you for your let- 
ter. 

“Yours, 
“Robert Morgan.” 


“Then, Unele Quince,” cried Caradoc, 
“it was your doing.” 

“My dear boy, I thought of old times. 
Morgan could not win your mother’s 
fancy, but he loved her with all his 
heart, and settled down to be the kind 
uncle and godfather—thé family friend. 
But, perhaps, when he saw her trou- 
bles, he couldn’t govern his tongue. I, 
you know, did not see; I kept apart for 
other reasons. And my brother was 


jealous of him, most wrongfully, and 
quarrelled with him. Then he lost his 
money for the time, and there were no 
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communications. But lately I sent Ed- 
ward to find out about him, and I wrote 
to him. I thought he took no notice, 
but you see—— Was the will recent?” 

“Yes. It was only made a month ago. 
He had no near relations, Mr. Cotford 
said; no one with any claim. Uncle 
Quince, it is your doing—that—that 
we've shunted the Hydro.!’”’ 

“Ah, lad!” said Quince, wiping his 
spectacles, “it’s not only that he has 
left you a fortune, he has left us the 
air we breathe and the soil we tread, 
our holes and our burrows.” 

“More than that,” said Crad; “our 
good name, and—our hopes.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


LOVE I8 BNOUGH. 


“I want you to come home without 
delay. There is nothing the matter, 
but please come at once.” 

This telegram from her father was 
put into Elsie’s hands on the morning 
of the day after he Jeft Cathrigg Hall. 
It filled her with surprise and with 
vague excitement, half eager, half 
alarmed. 

She knew that her father had been 
at Cathrigg, and, surely, in some 
strange way this summons must have 
come out of his visit there. What did 
he want with her? Should she find 
Caradoc at Ashenhead before her? A 
thousand questions, hopes and fears 
filled her mind, and caused her to 
blush and falter, as she told her aunts 
that she must go home at once. 

“I don’t understand it at all,” said 
Miss Treleven for about the twentieth 
time. “If there is nothing the matter 
—if no one is ill—what can your father 
want with you in such a hurry?” 

“I can’t tell at all, Aunt Ethel,” said 
Elsie, “but, you see, of course, I must 
go.” 

“I suppose you must; but I call it 
very odd; and this second train brings 
you in so late!” 




















“That doesn’t matter in these long 
days. I am sure, auntie, father would 
be very sorry to seem inconsiderate. 
He must have a reason for it.” 

“Well,” said the younger Miss Trel- 
even, as Elsie escaped to her packing, 
“if it’s true that there’s nothing amiss, 
there can be only one thing that can 
account for the summons. There’s a 
young man in the case.” 

“But Elsie has never said anything, 
and she always seems so candid.” 

“What else could he want her for?’ 
said Miss Edith unanswerably. 

Elsie had made so little mystery 
about the fact that Mr. Charles Cross 
and Sir Caradoc Crisby had turned out 
to be the same person, and yet 
had said so little about him that the 
aunts’ suspicions did not light upon 
him. Moreover, he existed in their 
minds as an unfortunate and not very 
steady boy, so that they did not asso- 
ciate him in any way with matrimony. 

Something impelled Elsie to run up 
and say “Good-bye” to Viola, who fell 
into despair at parting with her. 

“Oh, Elsie, come back! What shall 
I do without you?” 

“I'll come back if I can,” said Elsie, 
“and, anyhow, Viola—dear Vi—I’ll 
write. Good-bye. I—I am sorry.” 

She threw her arms round Viola, and 
tears filled her eyes, 

“Darling Elsie,” cried Vi, huggmg 
her, “don’t cry. Perhaps no one is 
dead or ill. Oh, I didn’t mean to say 
I thought so, but telegrams are so hor- 
rid!” 

“Oh,” said Elsie, with a nervous 
laugh, “I’m sure no one is dead, nor ill 
either. Father never says anything 
untrue. He says there is nothing the 
matter. But I’ll write.” 

What might she have to tell? Her 
journey seemed endless, and in the 
long, late evening of early summer, she 
was met at the station by the shop 
errand-boy, with a truck for her lug- 


gage. 
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“All well, Albert?” she said. 

“Yes, Miss Elsie; master came home 
yesterday.” 

“Any one else there?’ 

“No, miss.” 

Hisie’s heart sank, and one little fire 
of expectation fizzled out into darkness, 

In another minute or two she was at 
home. Quince was madly barking, and 
her father and aunt were receiving her, 
it seemed, with extra warm kisses, 

“Well, papa, what is it? Whatever 
is the matter? Why have you made 
such an upset?” she said impatiently. 

“You had better have something to 
eat, my dear; and then [ will tell you 
why; nay, there is no real hurry.” 

“Eat!” said Elsie. “No, papa, if you 
please, I'll hear first. I had tea at 
Derby. Iam not hungry, and it’s not 
in human nature to eat my supper till 
I know why you sent for me, because 
it made it very difficult and inconven- 
ient, and the aunts didn’t like it.” 

“I am sorry,” said her father meekly; 
and Elsie controlled herself, and fol- 
lowed him into the study, and sat down. 

She took off her hat, and looked at 
him with clear, steady eyes, the young 
eyes that ure beginning to judge the 
elder, even while they are full of affec- 
tion. 

“T had reason to think,” said Mr. Els- 
worthy, “that Sir Caradoc might go to 
Beachcombe, and I wished to talk to 
you before you met him again.” 

“Yes?” said Elsie. 

“You will own that I am right in 
wishing it,” said Mr Elsworthy. “I 
shall tell you all. Sir Caradoc showed 
me every kindness, and made me a 
most honored guest. Never was he a 
more pleasant companion. The agree- 
ment with the Hydropathic Company 
was ready to be signed, and before I 
came away on Wednesday evening I 
was to witness it, with the clergyman 
of the parish. But by that morning's 
post Sir Caradoc received a_ letter 
which caused him suddenly to change 
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his mind, or at least to defer the sig- 
nature. He went up to London. He 
told me that his godfather, Mr. Mor- 
gan, was dead, and that some money 
was coming to him, he did not know 
whether much or little.” 

“But that’s good news,” said Elsie, 
with deepening color. 

“Elsie, I knew that, be it much or 
little, it would bring him to your side— 
or—if it did not—— But now, my dear, 
I have never kept things from you. My 
daughter is a reasonable creature; the 
responsibilities of life are upon her.” 

“Yes, papa,” said Elsie, “I have to 
judge about my own life.” 

“You shail,’ said her father, ‘‘at least 
you shall know the grounds of my 
judgment. Sir Caradoc took me to the 
station, and at Northborough, as you 
know, I went to see Hoxton about that 
investment he has been making for 
me.” 

“Yes, papa, I know what he talked 
about.” 

“You know?” 

“T can guess; but please go on. Let 
me hear what he said to you,” said 
Elsie, sitting very upright, her hands 
locked together, and her eyes fixed on 
her father’s face. 

“Well, of course, I had heard talk, It 
is all very well to shut your ears to 
gossip, but there must be something to 
start it. Well, he told me a good deal, 
which,in away,the boy told me himself, 
Ilis attachment to this beautiful girl 
was well known, and his violence to 
her husband on their marriage-day; 
also his quarrel with, and personal at- 
tack on, his father in consequence.” 

“I know all that,” said Elsie in a 
clear, steady little voice; “and, of 
course, papa, I know that that story 
would be told in different ways. You 
need not explain it to me.” 

“Well, Elsie, it seems that there is a 
doubt as to the right version. And it 
appears that, now she is a widow, there 
has been a renewal of interest in her. 
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Also, the circumstances of his father’s 
death are not clear. There are those 
who say that there was a quarrel be- 
fore the fatal fall. I could get noth- 
ing definite out of Hoxton, but people 
are inclined to look askance at him. 
Well, then, when I got back to the 
station, there was Mr. Tunstall, the 
parson at Marsdale—a rough man, but 
of course he has known the family for 
years. We fell into talk. He spoke 
with kindness of all the Crosbys, and 
said Lady Crosby had been the saving 
of them. He would not talk about the 
old gentleman’s accident, saying that 
the causes were settled by the coroner, 
and there was no more to be said; but 
he did tell me, Elsie, that he much 
feared that ‘young Crad,’ as he called 
him, was seeking out Mrs. Wilson 
again, He saw them, he says, together 
hand-in-hand, and no one can deny that 
it is a dangerous situation.” 

Elsie sat silent with crimson cheeks, 
but after a minute she said: “There’s 
nothing for us to do, papa.” 

“No, my dear. But if any legacy has 
made marriage possible for him—if he 
comes to you, or if he does not come to 
you—these points must be cleared up. 
He must be tested; he must test him- 
self. Elsie, I wish you would put 
away the thougbts of him. I could not 
let you meet him without full warning, 
and when away from me.” 

“IT knew that all these things were 
said,” said Elsie; ““Mattie Manvers told 
me so. He is not bound to us. If these 
things were true, I—I will go and take 
off my hat.” 

Elsie escaped to her own room. She 
was young and proud, with a keen 
sense of her own honor and of his. 
She dismissed with scorn the thought 
that Caradoc had not told her the truth 
about his father’s death, but she was 
jealous—keenly, instinctively jealous— 
of the beautiful unknown Agnes, of the 
girl of another class, about whom she 
could not judge. And she was keen 
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and critical, and she saw that Caradoc 
had come quickly to love herself. And 
he had come to her out of another world; 
she too might be a fancy. Elsie was 
not so made—love did not come to her 
in such a fashion as to impel her to 
fling herself helpless at his feet—to cry 
out that as long as he stooped to take 
her love, nothing in himself or his life 
mattered to her. She did not so think, 
nor did she so feel. She gave and she 
asked, and she could not pretend to 
lierself that she had no fears. 

She stood at her window, looking over 
the peaceful meadows where she had 
walked with him, and feeling Quince’s 
head tucked close into her hand as he 
sat on the window-ledge. 

“T will marry him,” she thought, “if 
all the world slanders him, if—I myself 
am sure.” 

And then suddenly a great wave of 
emotion swept through her. She no 
longer stood outside, waiting for one 
whom she must judge and appraise. 
She felt herself within—by his side— 
weak, tempted, full of yearnings after 
good, and full of impulses, not perhaps 
of evil, but which swamped the good 
before it bore fruit. She loved him, 
and he knew this, and she knew that 
he loved her. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, throwing herself 
on her knees, “I don’t love him enough. 
I’m not good enough. Perhaps it will 
never do for him to marry me, but it’s 
given to me to help him to do right. 
There’s not enough of me! What shall 
I do? Quince—Quince—you're better, 
you're happier, you'll just trust. Oh— 
how can I keep myself safe and apart? 
And yet—father’s right! Oh, I must 
help him to find himself, it doesn’t 
matter if he gets me. And yet, oh, it 
does matter! It would be so easy to 
behave well, and just give him up if he 
wasn’t quite perfect, and get over it 
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by-and-by. There are a lot of years 
in life to come. Oh, yes, I could do 
that. And I—I could say nothing mat- 
tered if I had him to myself. Oh, 
there’s a higher vision, and I can’t see 
it; a better love, and I haven’t got it. 
They hope I don’t care very much— 
that isn’t the way out of it at all!” 

“Come, Elsie, thee must have thy 
supper, my dear,” said her aunt’s quiet 
voice behind her. 

Elsie sprang up and tlirew herself on 
her aunt’s neck. 

“Aunt Sophy—you’ll know, I’m sure. 
Pray. —pray for me that I may love him 
very much indeed, and then—then—I 
shall not grasp him if I mustn’t. I 
want to love him like a mother, Aunt 
Sophy, and there isn’t enough of me, 
there’s something come to me, that’s 
too big for me. I—I can’t bear it, I 
can’t be it, auntie. I—I can’t grow 
enough for it.” 

“Oh yes, thee can, Hisie. ‘Tis the 
Spirit of God working in thee, and He 
can make room for Himself. But 
meantime thee must be quiet and keep 
thyself still.” 

Elsie came back to herself in her 
aunt’s arms, and the storm of passion 
died down and was still. She rose up 
and went and bathed her face and 
smoothed her hair, and went down to 
supper. A great crisis had come to her, 
an experience which she would never 
forget, but which left her capable of 
waiting and of possessing her soul in 
patience while she waited. 

The first news that came was a wild 
post-card from Viola. 


“Crad has come into quantities of 
money and he is not going to sell to 
the Hydro. Cathrigg is saved. He's 
coming to-day. Oh, do come back and 
hear about it.—Vi.” 

Christabel Coleridge. 


(To be continued.) 
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AMERICAN WIVES AND ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPING. 


The clever woman who wrote Ameri- 
can Wives and English Husbands put her 
Californian heroine in a position in 
which the one problem she was not re- 
quired to solve was English housekeep- 
ing. She might break her heart over 
her English husband, but the author 
does not add to our pangs by relating 
how her American bride, having first 
studied the peculiarities of her Eng- 
lishman, next varied her soul’s trials 
by “wrestling” with the lower but 
equally aggravating problems prepared 
for her by the English tradesmen—un- 
der which general term I include all 
the male and female creatures who, 
having helped to set up a brand-new 
household, immediately proceed to hin- 
der it from running. 

The problem of English husbands I 
leave to more gifted pens, but I may 
perhaps be permitted to tell what the 
American woman experiences, who, 
having “pulled up stakes,” plants her- 
self on English soil. This era of in- 
ternational marriages is not at all con- 
fined to the daughters of American mil- 
lionaires who can afford the luxury of 
English dukes; nor, in giving my ex- 
periences, do I address the prospective 
Anglo-American duchess, who would 
not be likely to spend several sleepless 
nights, as I did, trying to decide 
whether she should or should not take 
her carpets or the “ice chest.” I must, 
however, give one little word of advice 
to the American girl proposing to turn 
herself into an Englishwoman; and 
that is, she must be very sure of her 
Englishman, because for him she gives 
up friends and country, and he has to 
be that and more to her. 

To start with, America has an unde- 
served reputation for being a very ex- 
pensive place in which to live. The 


larger earnings are offset, it is said, 


by expenses out of proportion to the 
wages. Both facts are exaggerated, 
and in contrasting English and Ameri- 
can housekeeping, one of the first rea- 
sons I have decided why English living 
flies away with money, is that the cur- 
rency itself tends to expense. 

To start with, the English unit of mon- 
ey value is a penny—the American a cent, 
but observe that a penny is two cents 
in value. I am asked 8d. for a pound 
of tomatoes—I think “how cheap” until 
I make a mental calculation, “16 cents,. 
that’s dear.” It is the guileless penny 
which, like the common soldier, does. 
the mighty executions, and swells the 
bill. I look on the penny as a cent, 
and that is the keynote of the expense 
of living in London. ‘To go farther into. 
the coinage, there is the miserable half- 
crown—it is more than half-a-dollar, 
and yet it only represents a half-dollar 
in importance. “What shall I give 
him?’ I ask piteously of my English- 
man when a fee is in question. “Oh, 
half-a-crown,” he says carelessly; I 
obey, but I mourn over 12% cents: 
thrown away with no credit to myself. 
Poor English people who have no dol- 
lar! Don’t talk of four shillings! Four 
shillings are a shabby excuse for two 
self-righteous half-crowns. Oh, for a 
good simple dollar! Five dollars make 
a sovereign, roughly speaking—that 
wretched and delusive coin which is 
no sooner changed into shillings and 
half crowns than it disappears like 
chaff before the wind, while the good 
dollars repose in one’s purse, either in 
silver or greenbacks (very dirty, but 
never mind!), and demand reflection be- 
fore spending. Think of the impor- 
tance of a man’s salary multiplied by 
dollars! I helieve the wealth of France 
is due to her coinage—francs are the 
money of a thrifty middle-class—the - 
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English coinage is intended for peers 
of the realm and paupers. A hundred 
pounds a year is not a vast income, but 
how much better it sounds in dollars— 
$500.00; if, however, you multiply it by 
francs, 2,500 francs, why it sounds 
noble! Count an Englishman’s income 
by hundreds, and it does seem shabby! 
Dollars, when you have 4,000 to spend, 
represent a value quite out of propor- 
tion to the £800 they really are. Change 
your English coinage—don’t have half- 
crownbs or sovereigns, but nice simple 
dollars (call them by any other name 
if you are too proud to adopt dollars), 
and see the new prosperity that will 
dawn on the middle-classes. I venture 
to say that a little tradesman struggling 
along on £150 a year, will feel like a 
capitalist on $750.00. I am not straying 
from my subject for it was my first 
observation in English economics. 

On the other hand, the days have 
passed in America for the making of 
sudden and great fortunes, nor are the 
streets paved with gold. The lady 
from County Cork does not step 
straight from the steerage into a Fifth 
Avenue drawing-room (unless by way 
of the kitchen), but there’s work, and 
there are good wages, and if the lady 
from County Cork and her brothers and 
cousins would work as hard in Ireland 
as they do in the United States, that 
perplexing island would bloom like a 
rose; that their fences are always tumb- 
ling down, even over there, and their 
broken windows stuffed with rags, is 
only an amiable national trait to which 
the Irish are loyal even in America, 
just to remind them of home. 

“Everything is cheaper in England,” 
everybody said when the decisive step 
had to be taken whether to take or 
leave the contents of our large house. 


“It won’t be worth packing, taking,,. 


and storing. Send everything to auc- 
tion.”” That was the advice. I com- 
promised, and one day half of the dear 
familiar household gods were trundled 
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off to be sold—alas! and the elect were 
left to be packed. ‘Three decent men 
invaded the house with great pine 
boards, which they piled in our back- 
yard (every American house has a 
grass-grown, fenced-in space at the 
back of the house called a yard, for the 
drying and bleaching of the laundry), 
and the making of cases and the pack- 
ing began. The packing was contract- 
ed for. The chief of the firm came, 
looked through each room, estimated, 
and gave us the price of the whole 
work completed and placed on the 
freight steamer. I am told that the 
English are the best packers in the 
world, but I have had more damage 
done in two cases sent from Bristol to 
London than in eighty cases sent from 
Boston to Liverpool. The three men 
worked three weeks, and then took 
all the cases out of the house and put 
them on the freight steamer, and the 
price of all this wonderful packing 
was about £40. What will surprise an 
English person is that not one of these 
men expected a fee. My one ceaseless 
regret is that I did not take everything, 
from the kitchen poker to the mouse- 
trap. On the arrival of our eighty 
eases in London, they were received 
by the warehouse people, who sheltered 
them until the brand-new English 
house was ready, which was not for a 
year. The packing, sending, and stor- 
ing of all this furniture was under £100, 
which, with my English experience, I 
knew could have bought nothing. I 
did question the wisdom of bringing 
carpets, and I do not think it pays un- 
less they are very good and large—the 
re-making and cleaning are too dear to 
waste on anything not very good. Hav- 
ing my furniture safely landed, the 
next step was to get a house. 

I find that the cheapness of English 
rents is misleading, for besides the rent 
the tenant is expected to pay the rates 
and taxes, which add to the original 
rent one-third more, only somehow it is 
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ignored. Get a house for £150, and 
you can add £50 to that by way of rates 
and taxes. Nor does that enable you 
to get anything very gorgeous in the 
shape of a house, but one obtainable 
for about the same price in New York 
or Boston, minus those comforts which 
Americans have come to consider as a 
matter of course, until they learn better 
in England. Only in flats are the rates 
and taxes included in the rent, and 
when flats are desirable they are ex- 
pensive. Now, living in flats is un- 
doubtedly the result of worrying ser- 
vants, and it is obtaining here as rapid- 
ly as the English ever accept a new 
idea—but being impelled by despair 
they are becoming popular. Small 
flats for “bachelor-maids” and childless 
couples are abundant and well enough, 
but for families who decline to be trod- 
den on by their nearest and dearest 
these are impossible, and when possi- 
ble very dear. The ‘flat’ contrived 
for the “upper middle classes” is a 
terror, and is devoid of the comforts 
invented by American ingenuity and 
skill, and the good taste which makes 
American domestic architecture and 
decoration so infinitely superior to all. 
I do not wish to be misunderstood—if 
money is no object one can be as com- 
fortable in London as in New York, 
but I am only addressing the “comfort- 
ably off.” 

In New York I was in a flat occupied 
by a clerk in my husband’s employ, 
which proves tliat the average man can 
make himself very comfortable. It was 
in an “apartment house” near Central 
Park. ‘The street was broad and airy. 
To be sure the flat was up three flights, 
and there was no lift—but that is noth- 
ing. It consisted of six rooms, besides 
a kitchen and bath-room, and a ser- 
vyant’s room. It was entirely finished 
in oak, and the plumbing was all 
nickel-plated and open, and it was fur- 
nished with speaking tubes. In the 
nice kitchen was an ice-box, and the 


kitchen range was of the best. This 
model flat cost £6 a month, including 
heating, and could be given up at a 
month’s notice. 

No model flat turning up here, we 
were reduced to take a house, for which 
we were willing to give from £150 to 
£200. The agony of that search, and 
the horror of the various mansions of- 
fered! Tor the first time I recognized 
the wisdom that puts no clothes-closets 
in London houses, when I think of the 
repositories of dirt they would inevita- 
bly become. At that time I was not 
on such intimate terms with the cli- 
mate as I have since become, and I did 
not understand that it is humanly im- 
possible to rise triumphant over fogs, 
smuts, and beetles. For my benefit, 
grim and dingy caretakers rose out of 
the bowels of the earth as out of a tem- 
porary tomb (always in bonnets), and 
showed us over awful houses in which 
every blessed thing had been carried 
away, even to the door knobs and the 
key-holes—I mean of course the metal 
around the holes. Awful, closetless 
houses, guiltless of comfort, with 
dreary grates promising a six months’ 
shiver, and great gaunt windows rat- 
tling forebodingly. As for the plumb- 
ing—but it is well to drop a curtain 
over the indescribable. I do protest, 
however, against the people who live 
in these houses—houses whose discom- 
fort an American artisan would not 
tolerate—looking with ineffable _ self- 
complacency on their methods, and 
sniffing at our American ingenuity, and 
our determination to make life comfort- 
able. Of course, we got a_ house, 
thanks to no estate agent, but as we 
could not rent it we had to buy it—or 
rather the thirty-eight years’ remnant 
of a lease—a mysterious arrangement 
to an American. It was rather hard 
to feel that the house and all our little 
improvements would, after thirty-eight 
years, revert to the Bishop of London, 
to whom the estate belongs, but we 
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thought that after thirty-eight years we 
might not be so very keen about it, so 
we disturbed an aged woman in a 
dusty crape bonnet and some friendly 
beetles, and they left the premises 
simultaneously. 
tect on faith, who was to be our shield 
and protector against the contractor, 
then we folded our hands, as it were, 
and retired to an hotel and proceeded 
to recover from the horrers of house- 
hunting. This interval was taken by 
the tradesmen of my new neighborhood 
to recommend themselves to me, whose 
address they discovered by some mir- 
acle; they grovelled before me, they 
haunted me with samples—eggs, cream, 
butter, bread followed me to the ends 
of Englaud, and I finally succumbed to, 
the most energetic. Gradually, I got 
accustomed to “patronage” and “pa- 
tron,” rare words in America, where 
the “I am as good as you” feeling still 
obtains. I am getting used to them as 
well as ‘tradesmen” and “class.” I ac- 
quiesce in a distinct serving class, con- 
scious that not to be aware of the divid- 
ing gulf would mean the profound 
scorn of those we have agreed to call 
our inferiors. To return to the house. 
The architect and I looked it over— 
everything was wanting. The plumb- 
ing was new, but clumsy and inade- 
quate. In an American house much 
less costly there would be a hanging 
cupboard in each room, thus dispensing 
with the clumsy and expensive ward- 
robes. The plumbing would be pretty 
and nickel-plated, resisting the action 
of the air, and easily kept clean. Here 
it is always brass or copper, clumsy 
and always tarnished. The architect 
suggested only the obvious, and with 
unwarranted faith I hardly ventured 
to suggest anything, but when the sum- 
mer hrought an American friend, who 
looked over the house, then approach- 
ing completion, she sat on the solitary 
chair and shook her head. “He hasn't 
thought of a single thing,” she cried. 


We took an archi-_ 


“Think of not having a dumb-waiter 
(English: dinner-lift) in this unheated 
house. Stone walls and cold blasts— 
don’t invite me to your lukewarm re- 
past.” She added, “You must have a 
hardwood floor” (parquet fioor) “in your 
drawing-room” (being an American she 
really said parlor!). “Think of all the 
dirty carpets it will save.” I was con- 
vinced. “My dear, you don’t mean to 
say that you will live in this Bunker 
Hill Monument of a house” (she comes 
from Boston) “without speaking 
tubes?” She was aghast. “What an 
architect! Supposing you want to speak 
to the cook, why you’d have to run 
down four flights for a téte-d-téte; then 
supposing you want coals up four 
flights—must the maid climb up four 
flights to find out what you want before 
doing it? My dear, even an English 
servant has human legs, and she can’t 
stand it.” I was convinced, I spoke to 
the architect, and he was politely acqui- 
escent, and as all these very necessary 
suggestions came late they were doubly 
expensive, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that domestic architecture is 
the proper field for a woman with ideas 
--a mere man-architect does not know 
the meaning of comfort, ingenuity, re- 
source, and economy. 

As the house declined to get done, I 
braved the architect, the contractor, 
and the workmen, and arrived one day 
in company with a bed, a table, and a 
chair (also a husband), and took posses- 
sion. I did have one treasure at the 
time—a caretaker. She saved my life, 
and she protected my innocent self 
from the British tradesmen, whilst she 
gently taught me what the British ser- 
vant will and will not do. She informed 
me when I was paying twice as much 


_as right to the obsequious tradesman, 


and she regulated the (to me) perplex- 
ing fee. She was very religious, and I 
think she looked upon me as her mis- 
sion and she was to rescue me—which 
she did. Her wages were £1 a week 
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including her food, and to be just I 
could not have got such a treasure in 
America at the price. The most ob- 
vious defect we discovered in our house 
was that it was very cold—a universal 
English drawback—and the inadequate 
open fires seem to accentuate the chill. 
Would that my feeble voice. could do 
justice to the much-calumniated Ameri- 
can methods of heating! It does pay to 
be less prejudiced and more comforta- 
ble! Possibly the furnace and steam 
heat may be a little overdone, but 
not with moderate care. No one can 
make me believe that it is healthy to 
sit shivering all over, or roasting on 
one side and freezing on the other; 
neither do I consider a red nose and 
chilblains very ornamental. I admit 
that furnaces are not a crying need in 
England all through the winter, but 
from December to March it is a pre- 
tence to say you are comfortable, for 
you are not. There is no doubt but 
New England has bad throat and lung 
troubles, yet so has Old England, and 
the hardening process does not save if 
statistics are right. If I must take 
cold and die, at least I prefer to do so 
comfortably. 

If I had a furnace I should not need 
gas-stoves (which are certainly no more 
poetic than a register or a radiator, be- 
sides being distinctly sham), nor would 
there be a perpetual procession of coal- 
scuttles going up stairs, unless an open 
fire is desired for additional warmth 
and cheerfulness. 

This brings me to the relative costs 
of coal, water, and gas. London coal 
is greasy, soft, and dear. Where the 
hard coal is burned in the States it 
leaves white cinders and ashes. It 
burns slowly, and is therefore very 
profitable, and the price averages about 
24s. a ton. Must the cheek of English 
beauty always be adorned with 
“blacks?” 

The water-rates are just double those 
of Boston, where, O rapture! we had 


two bath-rooms, and where the “side- 
walk” (American for pavement) was 
thoroughly washed every morning. In 
Boston gas was charged for at the rate 
of 4s. for 1,000 cubic feet; here we pay 
8s. 6d. for the same, and yet for in- 
finitely less gas used our bills here are 
mysteriously larger. Our London elec- 
tricity is both expensive and poor; con- 
sumers are at the mercy of the com- 
panies, and a little wholesale competi- 
tion is very imperative. 

The English are reckoned a nation of 
grumblers, but I find the grumbler 
ends in grumbling, though in moments 
of supreme anguish he writes to The 
Times, which permits, with the impar- 
tiality of Divine Providence, both the 
just and the unjust to disport in its 
columns. 

Considering the papering and paint- 
ing of the house done—the painting 
done very roughly from our point of 
view, the kitchen needed a new range 
and we got the most expensive of its 
kind—expensive for America even—but 
the acknowledged solidity of English 
workmanship (which sometimes  be- 
comes clumsiness) is well in place here. 
The dinner-lift had been constructed 
for one flight, and was surprisingly 
dear, while the parquet floor in the 
drawing-room cost £27 where it would 
have cost £15 in America. 

This brings me to a point on which I 
wish to lay great stress; the remark- 
able progress in America in all the ap- 
plied and domestic arts within the last 
ten years, which leaves England far 
behind. Our English house was just 
old enough to be surprisingly ugly—it 
belongs to the early Victorian period. 
Without feeling ourselyes justified in 
spending too much money in its decora- 
tion, we did feel that we might put 
away the funereal mantel-pieces and set 
up something more esthetic. Our 
architect—always obliging and never 
suggestive—took us to see wooden man- 
tel-pieces, and we found them expen- 

















sive and clumsy. In this strait my 
Englishman had a inspiration. “Buy 
them in New York” (we _ were 
just going over), “and you will 
find them prettier, better, and 
cheaper even if the  freightage 
has to be added to the price.” I would 
not believe him because I also was 
still laboring under the delusion that 
England was cheap and America dear. 
However, we went to New York and 
there we bought three wooden mantels 
—six feet high and six feet wide—of 
the best quartered oak, of so simple 
and graceful a design that they are 
always noticed and admired, and these 
three were packed, sent, and landed at 
our front door in London, and the price, 
all included, was not much more than 
we should have paid for the only one in 
London of which I approved. I feel 
convinced that there is a great market 
here for American wood-work as well 
as leather, iron, and glass, for with 
English excellence of workmanship 
they combine a taste which adapts the 
best to its own uses. It would revolu- 
tionize the decoration of English 
houses. The American has the advan- 
tage that he is not conservative where 
that stands between him and progress. 
That something was good enough for 
his ancestors is no reason why it should 
satisfy him. Because they chose to 
freeze is no reason why he should. 
Somehow, I alway8S come back to the 
inadequate heating, for as I write, my 
face is flaming while a lively icicle 
penetrates my spine. 

My carpets being now down, I sent 
to the warehouse for the eighty cases, 
and after a year I again looked at my 
houseboid gods. They were, I must 
say, very skilfully unpacked, but (here 


is the difference between the English. 


and American workman) not one of the 
men but expected a fee every time he 
moved a box for me. Every time I 
went to the warehouse to open a trunk 
one or two men had to be feed, and at 
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the end it came to quite a little sum, 
which, in America, would not have 
been expected, even for harder work 
done, and quite rightly, for the men 
were receiving proper wages, and I 
was paying the Storage Company lib- 
erally. 

My American furniture being cos- 
mopolitan it was speedily at home in 
my English rooms, only these high- 
studded rooms have such a way of de- 
vouring furniture! I thought piteously 
of the furniture I had rashly flung into 
the Boston auction-room, and when it 
came to replacing it, what did I find? 
That American furniture is much bet- 
ter and much cheaper. My soul yearned 
even for the big black chest of drawers 
which I had left behind, and it loathed 
the brand-new “art furniture,” sticky 
with paste and varnish. I demanded 
Chippendale and such—but, alas! their 
day is over, except for millionaires! 
Praed Street, Brompton Road, Great 
Portland Street, and Wardour Street 
should blush for the faked-up antiqui- 
ties that ogle the passer-by. I have no 
prejudice against modern furniture if 
it is good, nor do I love old furniture 
simply because it is old, but undoubt- 
edly the old taste was artistic and sim- 
ple, and workmen had plenty of leisure 
and used their hands; but when it 
comes to American or English machine- 
made furniture, I favor the American 
because it is in better taste, is made of 
better wood and is cheaper. I paid 
24s. apiece for painted pine chests of 
drawers for the servants. In New 
York I saw a pretty one, all of oak 
with brass handles for 13s. That is 
only a sample. Perhaps it is ungener- 
ous urging the importation of American 
wares that can, because of English free 
trade, undersell the English manufac- 
turer, but it remains true that it can 
be done, and ought to be done, and 
competition will improve the home 
produce, and there is room for improve- 
ment. 


| 
| 
| 
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Well, having finally got my dwelling 
into some kind of order, I and my Brit- 
ish and old American household gods 
proceeded to keep house together. 

This brings me to the question of 
English and American domestic ser- 
vice. It is an article of faith that 
America being the home of the free 
(and independent), before long there 
will be no servants there, only “mis- 
sisses.” It is not quite so bad, by any 
means. To be sure wages are much 
higher, but the American servant does 
twice the work of an English servant. 
The average American family keeps 
two servants and a man who comes in 
twice a day to “tend” the furnace—the 
central stove which heats the entire 
house. The cook gets £50 a year, the 
housemaid £40, and the man who gets 
neither food nor lodging £18; the total 
is £108, which includes the baking of 
all the bread and the doing of the 
weekly laundry for the entire house, 
the only additional expenses being for 
coal and soap. 

Now for the wages in an English fam- 
ily of the same standing:—Cook £35, 
parlor-maid £25, housemaid £20, char- 
boy £8, and £50 to the laundry for work 
which is quite disgraceful. The sum 
total is £138, which does not include the 
feeding of an additional person, and a 
servant's board is a greater expense 
than her wages. Distinctly the economy 
is on the American side. 

That the servant business is a trade 
was impressed on me for the first time 
by my very intelligent English cook. 
Each English servant has her trade 
which she knows, and she declines to 
meddle with what she does not under- 
stand, for which reason the dividing 
lines are rather strictly laid down. It 
was something I had to learn so as not 
to call on one servant to do the duties 
of another. Our American servants 
are more liberal, but now I realize that 
a good English servant is not so much 
an amateur as an American, and unless 


you wish to be unpleasantly enlight- 
ened as mistress, you must learn her 
line of duty well. To keep house one 
must have servants, and in a strange 
place the first problem is how to get 
them. Supposing no friend can recom- 
mend you one, you are reduced to 
either advertising or the registry office. 
Registry offices, through which the ma- 
jority of sufferers get their “help,” riot 
in ungodly prosperity. They have man- 
agers and clerks like a bank, and, like 
other corporations, they have no souls. 
If you are a meek lady they snub you, 
and if you are undecided they give you 
bad advice. At any rate they take 
your fee whether you get a servant or 
not. It seems to me as if a certain 
amount of honesty should obtain even 
in this business, and I protest when I 
pay five shillings for the mere joy of 
talking to a stately female who pockets 
my fee, and is the presiding goddess in 
the generally ill-ventilated temple, and 
who, as soon as my fee is safe, takes 
no further earthly interest in me. In 
Boston I paid two shillings, but not 
until I was really suited with a servant. 
The methods of English registry oftices 
seem to me the brazenest kind of pi- 
racy. Why don’t English women re- 
bel? Are they not the daughters and 
wives of grumblers, and probably the 
mothers also? However, fate was kind 
to me, and I got three servants, two of 
good village families, while the supe- 
rior cook was the legacy of a brilliant 
woman, a good deal of whose wisdom 
I have since got at second-hand. 

In the economy of the universe I 
know that there is a serving class. 
but we people of New England are not 
glib in the use of the word “servant.” 
Do we not call them “helps” (in the 
country) when the expression is base 
flattery? Here, class distinctions have 
put the matter on a practical footing 
—servants are servants and recognize 
themselves as such, and have that out- 
ward and visible sign of the well- 














trained domestics which the Irish girl, 
direct from her paternal pig-sty, scorns 
in New York. “You must not think,” 
said my intelligent cook, “that we don’t 
have our feelings as much as you.” 
There it was, and she put herself as a 
matter of course on quite a different 
plane of human beings; the American 
servant, on the other hand, would con- 
sider herself of the same class, but ill- 
used by circumstances. I always re- 
member what a clever woman once 
said to me, “You can’t expect all the 
Christian virtues in the kitchen for five 
dollars a week!” But we do expect it. 
Perhaps the most precious gift given 
to me when I left Boston was this ad- 
vice: “Don’t see too much.” Servants 
are like children; to keep them under 
contro! you must impress them. They 
object to a mistress who is too clever 
with her hands, but they like her 
praise. An American servant does not 
lose respect for a mistress who, if 
necessary, can “lend a hand,” but the 
English servant sees in such readiness 
a distinct loss of dignity. Many a time 
have my American servants seen me 
on the top of a step-ladder doing some- 
thing that required more intelligence 
than strength, and they have respected 
my power to “do,” but here something 
keeps me from the top of the step-lad- 
der-—instinct probably. An American 
treats her servants more considerately 
than an Englishwoman. I am con- 
scious that I save my servants too 
much: often (I confess it with shame) 
I run down a flight or two to meet 
them, and I am quite sure that the 
more I do the more unwilling and un- 
grateful they become. 

My three English servants, a boy, and 
the weekly laundry doing now the work 
of two American servants, I proceed. 
I have mentioned a vital and nearly 
fatal subject—-the laundry. In London 


it is awful but inevitable, and I do not 
wonder any more at the stupendous 
dirt of the lower classes. 
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things ever washed, and if so, who 


pays? After much observation I have 
decided that they make up by a liberal 
use of starch what they lack in soap 
and water and “elbow-grease.” Lan- 
guage fails an American direct from 
the land of clear skies, sunshine and 
soap and water, when he contemplates 
the harrowing results of steam laun- 
dries. Really the most expensive of 
luxuries in London is to keep clean. 
When on Sunday afternoons I see in 
Kensington Gardens a poor infant with 
a terribly starched dirty cap on its 
head (in the form of a muffin), envel- 
oped in an equally dirty and starched 
cape, and carried by a small girl in 
fearfully starched and dirty petticoats, 
I recognize maternal pride which rises 
superior to London dirt. I am the 
client of a “model” laundry which 
sends our linen back a delicate pearl- 
gray. We call it affectionately the 
“muddle” laundry, and it costs us one 
pound a week to keep up the pearl-gray 
standard. I wish we could go back to 
the days of chain-armor! What rem- 
edy? I don’t know, except country 
laundries for the rich and great, and no 
help for the poor! The only result of 
soft coal and dire necessity is the excel- 
lence and cheapness of the cleansing 
establishments, without which the long- 
suffering householder would indeed sit 
in sack-cloth and ashes! 

My one aim in furnishing our little 
house has been to keep the rooms free 
from all unnecessary draperies, which 
are merely traps for dust. It is hard 
for me to curb my feminine taste, 
which runs to sofa cushions and Orien- 
tal nooks lighted by Venetian lamps, 
but the exigencies of the London cli- 
mate make me strictly Colonial (New 
England Colonial), and I can look into 
every corner—-blessed privilege. The 
laundry being an accepted evil, one in- 
stitution I willingly proclaim cheap— 
the scrub-woman who gets 2s. 6d. a 
day. Why don’t all English scrub- 
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_ women emigrate to the States in a 


body? ‘They would get from six to 
eight shillings a day, overtime over- 
pay. 

Coming to the details of housekeep- 
ing. The custom here is that trades- 
men ¢all for erders. That also obtains 
in America, but plenty of ladies there 
go to the markets and select and order 
for themselves, which is distinctly more 
economical. Here, as the result of in- 
adequate storage room, the expense of 
ice, and the by no means common use 
of the ice-box, there is not much food 
kept in the house, and I think the lay- 
ing in of a good supply once or twice a 
week, if the mistress understands or- 
dering and goes where she pleases, is 
undoubtedly cheaper than a daily or- 
dering of dribblets. It is the same 
with groceries, and these should be 
kept under lock and key! To an Ameri- 
can that is not only an impossibility, it 
is nearly an insult, and I know of not a 
single American housekeeper who 
weighs out the groceries and other arti- 
cles to be used week by week. It seems 
to me to start the mutual relationship 
of mistress and maid on a basis of sus- 
picion. It is useless to give a tabu- 
lated list of values where prices fluctu- 
ate. I simply compare the differences 
as I have found them in my own little 
housekeeping. Meat, with the excep- 
tion of fillet and sirloin, is dearer here, 
and so is poultry. Groceries average 
about the same, but coffee and flour are 
dearer. So are butter and eggs. Milk 
is the same, but tea, so dear to the 
English heart, is so cheap that one can 
undermine one’s nervous system at a 
very small expense. Vegetables are 
good and cheap but there is little vari- 
ety, while fruit is dear. I miss the 
ordinary cheap, good fruits, the Cali- 
fornia grapes and the Concords with 
their clusters of deep blue berries, a 
five-pound basket of which only cost a 
shilling. They were first grown in the 
old New England town that Emerson 


made famous. As for apples, pears and 
peaches, they are among the cheap 
fruits over the sea, and I maintain their 
superiority to their English kin. What 
oranges equal the Floridas? The “Shad- 
dock,” the so-called “grape-fruit,” is 
only just making its conquering way 
into the English shops. If, as it is 
claimed, it is the forbidden fruit of the 
Garden of Eden, Eve is nearly justified! 
Yes, there are many good things in the 
States and at reasonable prices. I have 
only to think of the divine “‘sweet corn” 
and “squash” and “sweet potatoes,” 
and even the modest white bean from 
which all New England makes its na- 
tional dish of “pork and beans.” Fish 
there is in great variety in London, but 
that I aiso find dear. How is it possi- 
ble for me to live in a land where lob- 
sters and oysters are a luxury and not 
a necessity? Only a housekeeper knows 
what a refuge in trouble they are— 
when an unexpected visitor turns up. 
Is not the “oyster stew” (a soup of 
milk and oysters) nearly an American 
national dish? But it could only reach 
perfection in that blessed land where 
to eat oysters is not to suck a copper 
key, and where they exist in regal pro- 
fusion. I look with scorn at the measly 
little lobsters for each of which the 
fishmonger demands three ridiculous 
shillings instead of 1s. 3d. My heart 
longs for lobster @ la Newburg till I re- 
member that it takes three of these 
poor creatures to make the dish—nine 
shillings! So I continue to yearn and 
keep my nine shillings. I cannot, how- 
ever, leave the subject without expres- 
sing my hearty admiration for the 
beauty of the English fish shops and 
butcher shops. To see a fish shop in 
London is to see a trade haloed over 
with poetry. If I were a fishmonger 
I would sit among my stock-in-trade 
and be inspired. The fishmonger is an 
artist, he constructs pictures of still- 
life which would have been revelations 
to the greatest of Dutch masters, and 

















the same I can say of the butchers’ 
shops. In America our fish shops are 
devoid of poetry-—-the only compensa- 
tion being to see the mountainous piles 
of oysters, ready to be opened, and in- 
humerable great red lobsters. 

To one item of American economy I 
wish to return with added stress; that 
is, the baking of bread in each house. 
This household bread, if well made, is 
delicious, substantial, and economical. 
Usually the cook bakes twice a week, 
and beside that she is expected to have 
ready for breakfast either fresh baked 
“biscuits” (scones), “muffins,” or “pop- 
overs.” The yearly allowance of flour 
for each person is one barrel, and I 
reckon the expense to be about one- 
half what bread costs here. The Eng- 
lish “double-decker” is a fearful and 
wonderful production that errs on the 
side of heaviness, just as the American 
baker’s bread errs on the side of frivo- 
lous lightness and nourishes like froth. 

Whenever I hear Americans proclaim 
the cheapness of a visit to London I 
have without exception discovered that 
they live here as they would not dream 
of living at home, where, should they 
take lodgings in the same economic 
manner, they could live quite as cheap- 
ly. Another inexpensive commodity— 
which becomes very expensive in the 
end—is cabs. There is no doubt that 
they are cheap, and the fatal result is 
that they are used to an extent which 
mukes them a serious item of expense 
to a family of moderate means. In 
America we pay 2s. each for a short 
drive in that stately vehicle called a 
“hack,” and the price is prohibitive for 
an average family except on “occa- 
sions.” So cab fares are not a serious 
item in domestic expenses. 

From experience, I believe the United 
States has a very unmerited reputation 
for expense. Live well, even if not 
ostentatiously, in London, and it costs 
fully as much as in New York or Bos- 
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ton—more than it costs in Boston. I 
do not judge by millionaires or beggars, 
for both are independent of statistics, 
but by the middle classes. Houses are 
here singularly devoid of comforts, and, 
taking the same income, I should say 
a middle-class American family could 
live there as cheaply as here, but with 
more comfort, and when it comes to 
schooling for children, an item to which 
I have not alluded, with infinitely 
greater advantages. 

In writing down these desultory re- 
flections, I have been actuated by the 
thought that what I have learned may 
be of use to some puzzled American 
creature, who, having married an Eng- 
lishman, proposes, with only American 
standards to guide her, to live in Eng- 
land. She must not believe, as I was 
told, that an American income will go 
one-third farther there. It won’t. She 
must be prepared to accept other meth- 
ods, even if, secretly, she modifies them 
a little to suit her American notions, 
but she must not boast, for her well- 
meaning efforts will, at best, be regard- 
ed with good-natured tolerance. 

How I wish I could clap a big, stolid, 
conservative, frost-bitten English ma- 
tron into a snug American house, with 
a furnace, and heaps of closet (cup- 
board) room, and all sorts of bells and 
lifts and telephones, and then force her 
to tell me the absolute, unvarnished 
truth! What would she say? I know! 

In conclusion, I wonder if I, as an 
exiled American sister, might make a 
plea to my American brethren? It is 
this, that when they send me their wed- 
ding invitations, as well as others, 
printed on their swellest “Whiting” 
paper, they will kindly put on enough 
postage. Why should I have to pay 
fivepence on each joyful occasion? On 
some, bristling with pasteboard, I have 
even had to pay tenpence,—why add 
this pang to exile? 

Annie E. Lane. 
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LA GRANDE MADEMOISELLE. 


THE MILITARY MEMOIRS OF A PRINCESS. 


“Charles The Great,” says Shake- 
speare’s Archbishop Chichely in the 
course cf his somewhat lengthy speech, 
“established then this law: ‘No woman 
shall bear rule in Salique land’”; 
“which law,” as the Archbishop ob- 
serves shortly afterwards, “was not”— 
or ought not to have been—“deviséd 
for the realm of France.” French- 
women have taken upon themselves to 
exact their revenge for this unchival- 
rous decree, and through all succeeding 
ages they have contrived to exert an 
influence over public affairs which is 
perhaps unequalled in the history of 
any other nation. If the statutes of 
the land denied them such a ruler as 
Queen Elizabeth or as Catherine of 
Russia, there was no law which could 
nullify such powers as were wielded by 
the “Women of the Salons,” or, a cen- 
tury or two earlier, by the ladies of 
the Fronde, or by those of the court of 
Catherine de Medicis. Anne de Bour- 
bon-Montpensier, “grande Frondeuse,” 
holder of Paris and Orleans against 
the King, had little or none of the 
brilliant versatility which gave influ- 
ence to so many of her countrywomen, 
Her conversational powers were not re- 
markable; her literary education cer- 
tainly ceased at fifteen. if indeed it 
can be said to have ever begun; she 
wrote like a princess, in the sense in 
which Madame Lebrun told Louis 
XVIII. that he sang like a prince; so 
much so that, but for the assistance of 
a secretary, her memoirs would have 
been scarcely decipherable. Yet, even 
in the most cultivated salon, “la grande 
Mademoiselle”—the title itself is elo- 
quent-—-was not a person whom it 


would have been possible to ignore. 
She carried with her a complete as- 
surance of her position, an unwaver- 





ing confidence in the superiority of the 
House of Bourbon over the rest of the 
human race, which would have ena- 
bled her to hold her own in any as- 
sembly. In her naive arrogance, her 
careless good-nature to her subordi- 
nates, her capacity for preserving a 
reasonable amount of dignity in the 
most untoward circumstances, she is 
as typical of the old régime as Madame 
Roland was of the new. 

Her memoirs, which extend over the 
greater part of a life of sixty-five years, 
are of very unequal interest. But her 
martial triumphs, brief though they 
were, stand out as a picturesque ep- 
isode in a more or less dreary record 
of court jealousies and _ intrigues; 
and it may be worth while to recall 
them, if only for the reason that they 
bring before us a type almost un- 
known to that period—the disinter- 
ested partisan. 

Mademoiselle, Duchesse de Montpen- 
sier, Princesse de Roche-sur-Yon, Prin- 
cesse de Dombes, Duchesse de Chatel- 
hérault—to mention only a few of her 
tities—was born in Paris in 1627. She 
was the daughter of Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans, brother of Louis XIII, and 
better known in his time as ‘“Mon- 
sieur”; and of Marie de Bourbon, 
heiress of the House of Bourbon-Mont- 
pensier. This lady, dying at her 
daughter’s birth, bequeathed to her 
lands and revenues enough to make her 
the richest princess in France, and a 
string of high-sounding designations, 
among which her baptismal name of 
Anne was almost forgotten: As the 
eldest daughter of “Monsieur,” the un- 
equivocal title of “Mademoiselle” was 
hers by right, and by this title she was 
generally known; as to herself, she 
was quite ready to ignore any other 















form of address, for, in theory at least, 
she attached far more importance to 
her royal blood than to her ducal for- 
tune. 

She grew up at court, surrounded by 
the spirit of faction in its most acute 
form, herself an active member of a 
political party—not over scrupulous, 
perhaps, but marked throughout by a 
certain frankness of disposition which 
distinguishes her from most of her 
contemporaries. At six years old she 
was brought to see her father’s fol- 
lowers publicly disgraced at Fontaine- 
bleau. At thirteen she was the leader 
of a band of young ladies who revolted 
against the social supremacy of the 
Princesse de Condé, and wrecked her 
balls by using means of the most va- 
rious kinds to prevent the guests from 
attending. In course of time several 
marriages were suggested for her, and 
among her suitors was the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards Charles I1., warmly 
encouraged by Queen Henrietta Maria, 
who, after the manner of her kind, 
was unfeignedly anxious that her im- 
pecunious son should take some step 
to retrieve his fortunes; but it was 
decided that a king who was appar- 
ently destined to spend his days in 
exile was no fitting match for an heir- 
ess of such importance. Indeed, be- 
fore the events of the summer of 1652 
there were many who considered that 
Mademoiselle need only play her cards 
well to be Queen of France. Her 
portrait is candidly given by a chron- 
icler of the period in his account of the 
principal persons at court: “hautaine, 
hardie, d’un courage plus masle que 
n’est ordinairement celuy d’une femme 

fiére, entreprenante et libre & 
parler. Il est difficile que son cceur 
altier se puisse soumettre 4 la dominion 
d’un homme... . Elle est belle et de 


grande taille, d’une mine masle, une 
démarche libre, un port majestueux.” 
It must be admitted that her memoirs 
do not convey the idea of quite such a 
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ferocious Amazon; and her manner of 
describing her feats of arms is es- 
sentially feminine. 

When the political troubles which 
culminated in the War of the Fronde 
first took a serious aspect, Mademoi- 
selle ranged herself, once for all, on 
the side of Monsieur, her father; that 
is to say, in steady opposition to the 
Queen Regent and Cardinal Mazarin. 
She was immediately signalized as 
one of the most pronounced frondeuses. 
Monsieur, who was seldom on good 
terms with his daughter, and had 
lately quarreled with her over certain 
negotiations for her marriage, now saw 
that her high spirit might be turned to 
account. Condé, on whom the fortunes 
of the Fronde mostly depénded, was in 
Guienne, and the young Duc de Beau- 
fort--“le roi des Halles”—with other 
leaders of the popular party was de- 
termined upon holding the principal 
towns south of Paris against the Royal 
force, thereby assuring to Condé his 
line of communication. For this pur- 
pose everyone was of opinion that 
Monsieur himself must undertake the 
defence of the city of Orleans, where, 
though the authorities were inclined 
to submit to our King, the poorer 
townspeople still held to Gaston as 
their feudal lord. But it was in vain 
that Beaufort urged the necessity of 
this step; Monsieur, while outwardly 
consenting to act on the suggestion, 
was inwardly resolved to do nothing 
of the kind. It was not till he had re- 
duced his adherents almost to despair 
that the idea was started of employing 
Mademoiselle as a substitute—a pro- 
posal which was no sooner mentioned 
than it was hailed with enthusiasm. 
She was known to be enterprising and, 
above all, reliable. “C’est une brave 
fille,’ the people said to her; “elle 
portera une pique aussi bien qu’un 
éventail.”” Moreover, she was delighted 
with the undertaking, though slightly 
ashamed of her father for letting her 
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go. She made her preparations with 
all possible light-heartedness, and set 
forth undaunted, in a coach, attended 
by three of her ladies—Mesdames de 
Bréauté, de Fiesque, and de Frontenac. 
Monsieur stood at the window and saw 
them start; a truly original party for 
the attack of a fortified town. 

Once outside Paris they were met 
by an escort of 500 horse, and the 
princess left her carriage to ride at 
their head, “which,” she _ records, 
“gave the soldiers great pleasure when 
they saw me; and the officers,” she 
naively adds, ‘“‘were even more pleased 
than if it had been Monsieur.” The 
words suggest a _ picturesque little 
scene. At <Arthenay, about twenty 
miles from her journey’s end, she met 
with the first signs of opposition. A 
messenger, one De Flamarens, came 
from Orleans to inform her that she 
was to be refused admittance; the 
citizens had shut the gates, and the 
King’s army was advancing from the 
further side; she was_ therefore 
strongly advised to go no further, but 
to pretend illness, and not attempt to 
force a way into the town. Mademoi- 
selle’s reply was characteristic in the 
extreme. She dismissed the Duc de 
Rohan, who had escorted her till then, 
saying that she would not be responsi- 
ble for so important a person; “but as 
for me,” she continued, “there is no 
question; I shall go straight to Orleans. 
If I can get into the town, my being 
there will encourage those who are 
serving his Royal Highness and con- 
vert those who are not. For to see 
persons of my condition exposing them- 
selves in danger is a thing which in- 
spires anyone’—‘“cela anime terrible- 
ment les peuples.” If she should be 
unable to gain an entrance she would 
retire to join the army under the Duc 
de Beaufort; and if, at the worst, she 
should be arrested, in any case she 
would fall into the hands of people 
who spoke her own language, and who 


would show her the consideration due 
to her birth. 

With these conclusive arguments 
she resumed her place in the coach, 
and set off from Arthenay at five in 
the morning, leaving the greater part 
of her escort to follow as best they 
might. Reports met her on the way 
that the King’s troops were already in 
Orleans; but being, as she admits, “of 
a rather resolute nature,” she disre- 
garded them all, and arrived before 
Porte Banniére, one of the principal 
gates of the town, before midday. It 
was, as the messenger had foretold, 
firmly barricaded, and her demands for 
admittance met with absolutely no 
success. She was not even allowed to 
hold any communication with the 
authorities, after the first refusal. 
Mademoiselle continued before the gate 
for three hours, m’ennuyant dans mon 
carrosse, till she could bear the inaction 
no longer, and dismounted, to walk 
along under the walls with the ladies 
who had accompanied her in the car- 
riage. She could see M. le Marquis 
d’Alluye, the governor, watching her 
through the shot-window over the gate; 
while the townspeople, who lined the 
ramparts, cried out with joy at sight 
of her: “Vive le Koi, les princes, et 
point de Mazarin!” In her excitement, 
she declares, she “could not help call- 
ing back to them to go to the Hotel de 
Ville and make the authorities come 
and open the gates,” though her ad- 
visers told her she ought not to have 
done it. At the next entrance they 
were equally repulsed. But this 
strange little forlorn hope was not to 
be discouraged; they still pursued 
their way, and finally reached the place 
where the walls of the town were met 
by the river. Then at last their per- 
severance was rewarded, for the ferry- 
men and boatmen no sooner recognized 
their duke’s daughter than they came 
as one man to offer her their services. 
There was a gate, they said, not far 














off, opening on to one of the quays, 
which they would undertake to break 
open if she gave them leave. “Some- 
thing wonderful will happen to me to- 
day,” said the princess to her ladies; 
“an astrologer foretold it me. I shall 
have that gate opened, or take the 
town by assault.” “I accepted the 
offer gladly,” she continues, “and said 
all the pleasant things to these boat- 
men that I could think of.” The tide 
was low in the river, and a bridge was 
improvised, consisting of two ferry- 
boats and a ladder, by which Mad- 
emoiselle was to scale the quay. “One 
rung of the ladder,” she remembered 
afterwards, “was missing, which made 
it difficult to get up”—more especially, 
one would imagine, in the stately cos- 
tume of the period; “but none of these 
things seemed to matter when so much 
alvantage to the party was at stake.” 
Madame de Bréauté, “the most chicken- 
hearted creature in the world,” was 
crying out against the whole proceed- 
ing; “andIam notsure,” her mistress 
unfeelingly relates, “that the fright she 
was in did not even make her swear.” 
Meanwhile the boatmen worked with 
a will, and without encountering much 
opposition, as a band of soldiers, who 
still supported Monsieur’s cause, had 
been gathered together on the inner 
side of the wall, with M. de Gramont, 
a frondeur, at their head. Mademoi- 
selle stood by, with her little group of 
attendants, eagerly watching for the 
signal to advance, and quite as much 
alive to the humorous side of the oc- 
casion as to its real importance. “When 
I saw,” she says, “that they had taken 
two planks out of the middle of the 
door, and that there was no other way 
of opening it, as two great iron bars 
had been fastened across, Gramont 


signed to me from inside to come for- 
ward. It was so muddy that one of my 
footmen lifted me to the gate, and 
pushed me through the hole, and no 
sooner was my head inside than the 
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drums struck up; I gave my hand to 


the captain, and said: ‘You will be 
glad to be able to say that it was you 
who brought me in.’ The shouts of 
‘Vive le Roi, les Princes, et point de 
Mazarin!’ were redoubled. Two men 
put me in a wooden chair they had 
brought, and I was so glad to be where 
I was that I do not know whether I 
sat on the seat or on one of the arms; 
everyone was kissing my hands, and I 
could do nothing but laugh to think of 
the position I was in.” 

In this triumphal state, covered witb 
mud, and in fits of laughter, with the 
drums beating before her, Mademoiselle 
was borne through the town to the 
council-house, where the governor and 
other officials, not a little embarrased 
by the unexpected turn of affairs, could 
only make the best of it, by receiving 
her ‘with all due honors. “Persons of 
my rank,” she observes in her favor- 
ite phrase, “must be in the habit of 
giving orders wherever they may find 
themselves”; therefore, with a dignity 
not the least impaired by her irregu- 
lar entrance. the “new Maid of Or- 
leans,” as she was nicknamed, unhes- 
itatingly assumed the direction of 
affairs. When these transactions had 
been accomplished, it was already late 
in the evening; but, tired as she was, 
the victorious commander could not 
forego the satisfaction of announcing 
her success with her own hand, and 
she sat writing dispatches to Mon- 
sieur, and to the Duc de Beaufort, till 
three in. the morning. Gaston’s reply 
was one of the few civil letters he ever 
addressed to her; “My daughter,” he 
wrote, “you have saved Orleans for me 
and secured Paris; it is the cause of 
national rejoicings, and everyone de- 
clares your conduct was worthy of the 
granddaughter of Henri IV.” At the 
same time he sent congratulations fo 
Mesdames de Fiesque and de Fron- 
tenac, inscribed, “A mesdames les 
comtesses, maréchales de camp dans 






































Yarmée da ma fille contre le Maza- 
rin.” 

Mademoiselle remained for about a 
month in Orleans, which was converted 
by her presence into one of the most 
anti-royalist strongholds in France. 
The citizens adored her, and would 
open the gates to none but Monsieur’s 
followers, and the town was used as 
headquarters by Beaufort’s army dur- 
ing the greater part of her stay. The va- 
rious difficulties which she encoun- 
tered; her embarrassment before her 
first council of war, when the task of 
explaining Monsieur’s instructions to 
the assembled officers devolved upoa 
her; and her dismay, tempered by 
amusement, at the furious quarrel be- 
tween the two generals, the Dukes of 
Beaufort and Nemours, who actuaily 
struck each other in her presence, and 
wept when she succeeded in reconcil- 
ing them: —these and many other de- 
tails are given in her memoirs at too 
great length for quotation. When the 
time came for her return to Paris, she 
was received in the different towns 
along the road with full military hon- 
ors, and enjoyed them to the utmost. 
Condé himself, ““M. le Prince’ as he 
was called by his contemporaries, came 
to meet her, with a distinguished 
company, and escorted her on the last 
stage of the journey, “and the people 
in the streets,” she wrote after her entry 
into the capital, “ran after me as if 
they had never seen me before, so that 
I was quite ashamed.” 

In short, she had acquired a reputa- 
tion for valor and military skill, which 
was soon to be much more severely 
tested than in the assault “pour rire” 
on Orleans. The summer of the same 
year (1652) found the Queen-mother 
and the young King at Rueil; Mad- 
emoiselle and her father, strong in the 
support of the masses, lived secure in 
Paris; and two of the most dis- 
tinguished of French generals repre- 
sented the Queen and the Princes in 
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skirmishes outside the walls. Matters 
had been fairly quiet within the town 
for some months when suddenly what 
had been little more than a pretence 
of warfare blazed out into stern real- 
ity. On the morning of July 2, as 
early as six o’clock, Mademoiselle, 
who occupied a suite of apartments at 
the Tuileries, was roused by the ar- 
rival of a messenger, sent by “M. le 
Prince” to inform her that he had been 
attacked, near Montmartre, by a very 
superior force under Turenne; that the 
Porte St-Denis had already been 
closed; and that, unless a retreat could 
be kept open for him to the city, the 
army of the Fronde was lost. This ap- 
peal for heip was addressed in the first 
place to Monsieur, who, on receiving it, 
pleaded illness and declined to take 
any steps whatever; Condé, foresee- 
ing this contingency, had directed that 
the message should also be delivered 
to Mademoiselle, and she was now im- 
plored to use what influence she could 
with her father before it was too late. 
Gaston d’Orléans had often given his 
daughter cause to blush for him, but 
her sense of filial duty was never more 
hardly tried than on this oceasion. To 
her loyal, if ungoverned, nature it was 
utterly incomprehensible that he should 
be willing to sacrifice his adherents to 
his persona! jealousy of Condé and to 
the fear of being implicated in an un- 
successful revolt. She entreated him 
with tears to make the necessary ef- 
forts, if not for the sake of their cause, 
at least for that of their personal 
friends, who were with the army; 
“brave and honest men,” she says, 
“who all in turns seemed to come be- 
fore my mind;’ and, when all she 
could say on that score proved un- 
availing, she begged him, for very 
shame, to keep his room and act the 
part of an invalid a little more con- 
vincingly. “Ii n’en fit rien;”’ neither 
prayers nor threats would move him, 
and after an _ hour’s’ conversation, 














during which time, as Mademoiselle 
observes, “all our friends might have 
been killed, to say nothing of M. le 
Prince,” MM. de Rohan and de Cha- 
vigny, Gaston’s principal counsellors, 
appeared on the scene. They sug- 
gested, as before, that there was no 
one so well fitted as Mademoiselle to 
take the place which should have been 
filled by Monsieur; possibly they 
binted that she could represent, yet not 
commit him. In any case their united 
arguments succeeded in obtaining per- 
mission for her to act, together with 
a written document, referring “les 
Messieurs de ville” to the princess, his 
daughter, for their instructions. The 
traditional gaiety of the Fronde was 
quite eclipsed, and Mademoiselle, in the 
greatest anxiety, hastened to the 
Hotel de Ville to meet the Governor, 
Miche! de l’HoOpital, and the other 
municipal authorities. She was not 
too well received. Her demands were, 
firstly, that they should call the in- 
habitants of Paris to arms, and send 
2,000 men to Condé’s assistance; and 
secondly, that they should give her a 
troop of 400 soldiers to post where she 
liked. The great request she kept to 
the last, which was that they should 
let the Prince’s army through their 
gates and keep out the King’s. There 
was no reason to hesitate, she assured 
them, with more conviction than ac- 
curacy. If Condé were defeated, the 
town would fall into the hands of 
Mazarin, who knew himself to be 
hated by the citizens, and would take 
revenge accordingly; thus the enemies 
of Monsieur would be found to be the 
worst enemies of Paris. “That may 
be,” replied the President de Il’HOpital, 
“but you, Mademoiselle, are aware 
that, but for the existence of your 
army, there would have been no ques- 
tion of fighting at all.” Madame de 
Nemours, the sister of Beaufort, was 
one of the few ladies present and 
would have disputed the question, 
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had not Mademoiselle interfered. “Gen- 


tlemen,” she said, addressing the 
council, “remember that, while you 
are discussing this matter, the life of 
M. le Prince is in danger in your 
faubourgs. Think of the disgrace that 
would come upon you if he fell by 
your fault. If you can send him help, 
then do it quickly.” Still they would 
give no consent without some further 
debate, for which purpose they with- 
drew into another room, while the poor 
princess, who felt that everything now 
depended upon her, stood at the win- 
dow that opened into the Chapel of the 
St.-Esprit, reciting her prayers. At 
length, to her unspeakable thankful- 
hess, a message came that all her con- 
ditions were agreed to. She was al- 
most at her wits’ end, she tells us, 
and was meditating an appeal to the 
people of Paris, when the news ar- 
rived; needless to add, she lost no 
time in acting upon it. 

The fight had now continued for 
several hours. Condé, still resisting 
fiercely—his enemies said “like a de- 
mon”—had been driven back into the 
narrow streets of the faubourg out- 
side the Porte St.-Antoine. It was at 
this moment that Mademoiselle, by 
causing the great gate to open and ad- 
mit his hard-pressed troops, changed 
the fortune of the day. As she made 
her way through the city, to assure 
herself that her directions had been 
carried out, the whole force came 
pouring in. “At every step,” she de- 
scribes, “we saw wounded men. some 
on foot, some riding, some carried on 
ladders and planks: and dead bodies 
in litters. In the Rue de la Tixanderie 
we met the most horrible sight that 
can be imagined: M. de la Roche- 
foucauld with a musket shot between 
his eyes; his son was leading him.” 
Others of her friends and acquaint- 
ances she met in still worse case, so 
that, for all her warlike reputation, 
she had no rest that night, “j’eus tous 
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ces pauvres morts dans la téte.” But 
she was still the “granddaughter of 
Henri IV.,” and, fired with the idea of 
a still more audacious measure, she 
pushed on for the Bastille itself, 
where, with the artillery of the fortress 
at her command, she was prepared to 
use it to ensure the safety of her 
friends. One of the officials, being in- 
formed of her intention, came forward 
to offer his house in the Rue St.-An- 
toine, as a half-way lodging, from which 
she might send her orders either 
to the Bastille or to the gates. Mad- 
emoiselle thankfully accepted, glad to 
escape, even for a moment, from the 
horrors outside; though the room 
where she waited looked nowhere but 
into the street. As she sat there 
she relates how Condé, who passed 
among those who knew him for a mon- 
ster of heartlessness, came suddenly 
into the house, straight out of the 
fight; “dans un état pitoyable,” blood- 
stained, covered with dust, his cuirass 
“tout criblé de coups,” a sword in his 
hand and the sheath lost. He made 
some brief apology, dropped into a 
chair, and burst into tears, saying 
that all his friends were killed. “Yet 
they tell you,” she adds, “that he cares 
for nothing and no one.” After a few 
moments he collected himself and went 
out again, leaving his already staunch 
ally better disposed towards him than 
she had ever been before. 

The hours which followed were the 
turning-point in the career of “la grande 
Mademoiselle.” She was that day be- 
yond question the most influential per- 
son in Paris, and it was her loyalty to 
her friends which proved her own un- 
doing. When the gates had closed 
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upon Turenne’s advance, her boldest 
design was put into execution; the 
the Bastille were turned 
upon the King’s army, in the King’s. 
capital, by the order of the King’s own 
cousin, and Furenne was compelled to 
retire. By this decisive stroke she in- 
disputably and finally disposed of any 
prospects she may have had of sharing 
the French throne. “Mademoiselle 
has killed her husband,” de Retz is 
reported to have said on hearing the 
sound of the cannon. And so she had; 
for though “ma cousine” was after- 
wards received at Court, Louis never 
forgave her; his ideas on the subject 
of the House of Bourbon were too like 
her own. It was asserted in some 
quarters that Mademoiselle denied 
that the order actually proceeded 
from her. But in her own memoirs 
the version of the story which all 
France accepted is confirmed, and even 
dwelt on with pride. “When I thought 
that evening, and when I think even 
now, how that army was saved through 
me, I own it caused me great pleasure 
and at the same time great astonish- 
ment to reflect that I had made the 
cannon heard in Paris, and passed in 
the red banners with St. Andrew’s 
Cross.” She lived to see the Fronde 
dispersed; and her subsequent career 
came lamentably short of the brilliant 
future which had been prophesied for 
her. Yet it is difficult to believe that 
she ever really regretted her hour of 
triumph, or repented the help which 
she so valiantly gave to the soldiers 
who cried that day, when they heard 
she was coming to open the gates: 
“Faisons merveille! Mademoiselle est 
i la porte.” 
Eveline C. Godley. 
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“Wouf,” said Appu Hamy, “that 
black couravie is calling again! There 
must be death or misfortune about the 
bungalow.” He addressed this speech 
to the bungalow podiyan (small boy), 
who was lying on a disused camp-bed 
in the corner of the dark kitchen, idly 
smoking one of his master’s cigarettes. 
Appu Hamy got up and gazed at the 
crow, the messenger of ill-luck croak- 
ing in a straggly eucalyptus, whom his 
“Sh-sh! pallian yacko” (Get out, you 
devil!) did not seem to frighten in the 
least. He returned to the kitchen, and 
“Mutton-head,” the podiyan, remarked, 
“The swallows built in the verandah 
this year,” which Cingalese consider to 
be equally unlucky. “Until I knocked 
the nest down,” replied Appu Hamy; 
“and the doray [master] was very 
covum [angry]—he threatened to kill 
me! But there is bad luck, for I met a 
black cow when going to fetch the 
beef-box to-day.” “Fetching” the beef- 
box is a most important function in the 
ordinary routine of a planter’s bun- 
galow, where, as it may be surmised, 
Appu Hamy and Mutton-head were 
respectively “head-servant” and “bun- 
galow podiyan.”’ . 

In out-of-the-way districts in Ceylon, 
such as they lived in, the planter prac- 
tically gets all his supplies from the 
“butcher” in the nearest village, who 
really is a “general storekeeper.” 
Everything can be got there, from an 
umbrella to crockery, from curry stuff 
to prime roast-beef, with one exception; 
for the butcher being Mohammedan, 
the planter has to kill his own pork, 
and get his bacon from Colombo. Tues- 
days and Fridays every week are gen- 
erally killing-days, and the night be- 
fore Appu Hamy would go to his 
master and say, “What getting, to- 
morrow beef-day, sar?’ And Appu 
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Hamy’s master would tell him to “go 
to the devil!” and get anything he 
liked, and he wondered how often he 
had told him not to worry him; and 
so Appu Hamy would discreetly re- 
tire, looking very serious until he got 
outside the door, when he would smile 
to himself very cynically, and, pro- 
ceeding to the storeroom, he would go 
through the usual process, which took 
place twice a-week, which was this, He 
earefully opened the meat-safe, and 
extracting everything from it in the 
way of potatoes, onions, matches, 
curry-stuffs, eggs, &c., he took them 
up to the kitchen. There he leisurely 
began to wrap them up in a cloth, and 
handing them to Mutton-head, he said, 
“Sap-e-kee konda po!” which being in- 
terpreted means, “Take to the shop.” 
Mutton-head winked,—he was a know- 
ing young Tamiland taking up the 
bundle proceeded to return them to 
the butcher, from whom he was wont 
to receive their value to the extent of 
about “25 cents in the rupee.” The 
articles were of course duly sold back 
to his master again on the next day. 
Appu Hamy would sometimes receive 
a scolding from the butcher when he 
had not been very economical, and 
little came back, so he would make 
up for it by ordering an extra large 
beef-book, on the contents of which he 
received a commission which was 
worked on a sliding-scale. Thus was 
the delicate machinery of the beef-book 
worked. 

That morning at the beef-shop there 
had been a great deal of gossip and 
grumbling, and lively discussion as to 
the future; for it was rumored that 
the dorays in all districts were going 
out to the war against the Burghers 
in South Africa, who were relatives of 
the half-caste Dutch in the island. For 
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of course the island of Ceylon belonged 
to the Dutch until 1799, and they 
have left their mark in the form of 
half-castes, who are called Burghers, 
and who in a few ways resemble their 
relatives in South Africa, especially in 
craftiness. The great difference is 
that they are as weak and cowardly as 
the Boers are strong and brave, no 
doubt due to mixture of effeminate 
Eastern blood; and although they may 
bave a certain amount of sympathy 
for their Dutch brethren, they are too 
languid to even think of expressing it, 
though probably the best of them are 
loyal to the core. They are a fast- 
decreasing race, who are being gradu- 
ally absorbed into a growing native 
population. The butchers were deeply 
concerned in the corps which Ceylon 
was about to send out, and questioned 
all the Appus very closely; for some of 
the dorays owed them much money, 
and even in some cases the Appus 
were in their debt. “Surely they will 
not stop long if it is ‘Burghers’ they 
go to fight,’ said the head-butcher, 
Jacob Saibo. “Bah! my people in Cen- 
tral India would kill them in a very 
short time. But then the dorays are 
degenerating since I started here in the 
days of kopee [coffee]. Their word is 
no jonger their bond. They run away 
and pay not poor Jacob Saibo,” the old 
scoundrel being worth about 50,000 
rupees hard cash at the coast (India). 
To tell the truth, there have been cases 
of this description; but Jacob Saibo 
was grossly exaggerating. For upright- 
ness, honesty, and general British good- 
heartedness, the average Ceylon planter 
is very hard to beat. 

“Yes,” sighed the chettie, who held 
bills at 25 per cent in his coffers; 
“these were good days! Dorays all own- 
ing their own totums [estates] then' 
Now too much ‘company.’ Look there,” 
and he pointed up the valley. ‘“Com- 
pany, company, company! These are 
bad times! All managers, no real 
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dorays. No money getting.” And the 
chettie sighed wearily, for he had lots 
of bills, but they were rarely ever met, 
and no wonder, considering the interest 
which he charged, and the ludicrous 
way in which salaries have been cut 
down in Ceylon owing to competition 
for berths. It was always, “Oh, chettie, 
I must have another three months.” 

“No, doray, I cannot give,” 
chettie would say. 

“All right, I go elsewhere for my 
rice,” and then the chettie would give in; 
for the supplying of the coolies with rice 
was much more valuable to him than 
the money lent to the doray, as he could 
fleece the coolies easier than their 
master. Besides, Jacob Saibo was al- 
Ways ready to nip in, and the chettie 
had never once got back a rice account 
that Jacob Saibo had taken from him; 
the Mohammedan was far too wily 
for that. It was these two men who 
“ran” the “bazaar,” and although out- 
wardly friendly, they were bitter 
enemies. 

Appu Hamy had been deeply ques- 
tioned by both that morning as to his 
master’s plans. 

“Was he too going to the war?” 

Appu Hamy did not know. 

“Had he read his master’s letters?” 

“Yes!” replied the faithful servant. 

“Was there nothing in them?’ they 
asked eagerly. 

“Nothing,” replied Appu Hamy, in-, 
nocently. 

“Keep a sharp look-out,” said the 
butcher. 

The chettie winked at him, and as 
Appu Hamy was going home he en- 
tered the chettie’s “boutique” (shop) 
and received a 5-rupee note from him, 
which meant that, in the event of 
news, the chettie was to possess it first, 
though of course, if his master paid 
higher, neither of them would receive 
any. 

Appu Hamy was in luck that day, 
and the ill-omen of the “cawing” crow 
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amazed him excessively. The bird per- 
sisted in making its mournful croaking 
until the servant, unable to stand it 
longer, seized a watchman’s gun which 
he kept in the corner of the kitchen 
as a protection against thieves, and 
taking steady aim, soon brought down 
the bird of ill-omen. 

As he did so there came a shout 
from the bungalow, “Boy! boy!” and 
Appu Hamy scuttled into the veran- 
dah as fast as he could go. His master 
was sitting in a long chair in the ve- 
raudah with a telegram in his hand. 
He was a _ powerful-looking young 
fellow, of a thoroughly British type, 
broad, fair, and tanned by the sun, 
and his loose limbs were chucked into 
an untidy old flannel suit—a thorough 
specimen of a happy-go-lucky planter. 

“Boy,” he said, “I want to speak to 
you.” It may be mentioned that by 
this time Mutton-head, the podiyan, so 
called from his seeming stupidity, was 
listening behind the door. “What's 
all that noise?’ he asked. 

Appu Hamy explained, and then the 
doray spoke again. 

“Boy,” he said, “you know that we 
are fighting the Boers away in Africa.” 

“Yes, sar,” replied Appu Hamy. 

“I am going to fight too,” said his 
master. 

“Very sorry, sar,” 
Hamy. “Master get killed! 
do?” 

His master frowned. 
all right. Ill get you a place. 
look here, boy!’ 

“Yes, sar?’ expectantly. 

“Well, you know I owe the butcher a 
good deal, and the chettie, and, to tell 
the truth, I can’t pay them, so we will 
have to get off quietly—see?” 

“Yes, sar! I know! Chettie good 
man, I think—master can pay any time 
—but butcher—very bad!’ 

“Well,” replied the doray, pausing, 
“‘what are we to do with Mutton-head?” 

“I look after that. Master give 
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Mutton-head one month’s pay. I look 
after him. He shall never know that 
master is going!’ Mutton-head, how- 
ever, was standing in the dining-room, 
alternately putting his finger in the 
jam and licking it, the meanwhile 
sucking in how events stood. 

“Then, boy, you come with me,” said 
his master, “and I will get you a place 
with a friend of mine—a globe-trotter 
—who has just come out.” Appu 
Hamy’s eyes gleamed when he heard 
it was with a globe-trotter. “You set- 
tle with Mutton-head and I'll settle 
with you. We must go to-night— 
quietly! You understand? Not a 
word,” and Appu Hamy bowed with 
the usual Cingalese politeness. “Stop,” 
said the doray. “We had better take 
Mutton-head with us, otherwise there 
might be suspicions!” Appu Hamy 
bowed obsequiously, and then inquired 
“What about the estate?” 

“Oh, a new doray will be here in half 
an hour,” answered his master, wav- 
ing the telegram. 

“That is good,” said Appu Hamy. 
“I will tell Mutton-head that he has 
come to stop here, and then there will 
be no suspicion. What time master 
starting?” 

“Nine o’clock. See about everything. 
Box, coolies, &c. I shall only need one. 
I will leave all my things here at 
present.” 

“But then chettie will take,” pleaded 
Appu Hamy. 

“Never mind,” said the doray; “go 
and do as I say.” 

And Appu Hamy retired to the 
kitchen, where he found Mutton-head 
calmly seated, grinning from ear to 
ear. 

“So it is bad luck,” said Mutton- 
head. 

“You young devil! 
listening,” said Appu Hamy. “But 
look here, Mutton-head. It is all 
right. I am going to Colombo—you 
heard, eh?” 


you have been 











“Yes,” replied Mutton-head, “I 
heard.” 

“Well,” said Appu Hamy, “I am go- 
ing to be servant to a d d fool 
passenger, a friend of the doray’s. You 
come to Colombo too. I have a very 


good plan. You keep quiet. Don’t tell 





chettie. Don’t tell any one.” Mutton- 
head nodded. 
“IT will not tell,” he said; “I will 


come too. Good place Colombo. Lots 
of arrack, and Jaffna cheroots are very 
cheap.” 

“Well, you not come with us—you 
come alone.” 

“All right,” said Mutton-head, wink- 
ing knowingly. 

And it was this way that the doray 
managed to get off quietly and enlist 
in the Planter’s Corps, which was go- 
ing out to the front. Once into the 
Queen’s uniform he was safe, as the 
chettie and the butcher will tell you 
tearfully, if you care to go and ask at 
the Pandurella Bazaar. Not that the 
doray has really much to do with the 
story, for his friend the Hon. Byrne- 
Paget has far more; and though at 
first Appu Hamy thought that, when 
he shot the crow, he had turned away 
his ill-luck, perhaps afterwards he 
found out that the dead omen was ful- 
filled in the long run. 

A day or two afterwards Appu Hamy 
was introduced to his new master at 
the Galle Face Hotel in Colombo. He 
was a little man, with not enough 
physique to justify his existence as 
a fighter, so he was seeing a bit of the 
world, as he thought. 

“Ah, Appu Hamy,” he said, when he 
had read the doray’s letter, “so you are 
to be my servant; ah, you had better 
come and be introduced to my ward- 
robe.” 

“Very well, sar,” replied Appu Hamy, 
who was gaily bedecked in a silk cloth 
of a many-colored tartan, and immac- 
ulate jacket, which he had raised on 
tick on the strength of having been en- 
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gaged by the “Seemi rajah” (lord from 
England). 

Mutton-head was not very far off. 

They went up to the Hon. Byrne’s 
bedroom, and Appu Hamy was intro- 
duced to his new charge. How his 
eyes glistened as he looked at the val- 
uables which he hoped would shortly 
be his—at any rate some of them. Silk 
handkerchiefs, fine linen, gold studs, 
jeweled pins, new holland silk jackets, 


mother-of-pearl buttons, moonstone 
buttons, silk socks, and numerous 
trinkets. What pickings! He slowly 


went through the wardrobe, carefully 
noting all its contents. 

Then he went down to the verandah,. 
where the Hon. Byrne-Paget was lan- 
guidly lounging. 

“Well, boy,” he said, daintily sipping 
his whisky. 

“T have seen master’s clothes, and 


made list. Can master’s honor give me 
small advance?” 
“Yes, boy; how much?’ wearily.. 
“One month’s wages, sar. Then as 


to wages, sar?’ 

“Your master said I was to give you 
twenty rupees. Will that do?” 

“Oh, sar, master got such nice 
clothes, and there is so much trouble, 
I never seeing gentleman with clothes 
like this before. Can your honor not 
give twenty-five?’ 

“All right,” said the Hon., fanning 
himself and handing him twenty-five 
rupees; “only do not worry me.” The 
heat was doing that sufficiently. 

Then Appu Hamy went out, and 
met Mutton-head. — 

“Well?” asked the youngster, who 
was swaggering about, also gaily 
dressed, smoking a thick Jaffna cigar. 

“Very good,” replied Appu Hamy. 
“Lots of things getting. Such things, 
too!” and he proceeded to relate the 
details of the Hon. Byrne’s wardrobe, 
till Mutton-head’s eyes sparkled. 

“Does he not want a dressing-boy?” 
asked the youngster. A dressing-boy 
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is the individual who performs “valet” 
in the East, a most necessary person 
in a hot and damp climate like Co- 
lombo. 

“No,” replied Appu Hamy, “I do 
that. But you come to the hotel to- 
morrow. I shall have a parcel for 
you.” 

“What for?’ asked Mutton-head. 

“Come this way and you will see,” 
said Appu Hamy, and he led the way 
to a back street, or rather slum, off 
the main street of the Pettah, which is 
the native town of Colombo. 

They entered a mysterious dark- 
looking boutique, where they were re- 
ceived by an ill-looking old Mohamme- 
dan, who nodded to Appu Hamy and 
winked at Mutton-head. Appu Hamy 
winked back, as a signal that it was 
all right, and they seated themselves. 

“This the podiyan,” said Appu Hamy. 

“Umph,” said the old man, and 
he squeezed up his eyes, gazing curi- 
ously at the lad. “Is he clever?” 

“Very,” replied Appu Hamy. “He 
has good characters from the doray. 
He will do what I tell him.” 

“Umph,” said the old man again, 
and fetched out a bottle of arrack and 
some betel-leaves and chunam, and the 
three settled down to alternately drink 
and chew, discussing their plan of 
campaign. It was this. Appu Hamy 
was to steal, not outright, but grad- 
ually he was to pilfer valuables. Mut- 
ton-head was to take Appu Hamy’s 
dinner to the hotel every day, receive 
the goods from him, and bring them to 
the old man, who was nothing more 
nor less than a receiver of stolen prop- 
erty, and who would dispose of them 
to hard-up Burgher (half-caste) clerks 
and suchlike people who were not over- 
particular as to where their finery 
came from as long as it was cheap. 

So Mutton-head started his daily 
visits with Appu Hamy’s curry-and- 
rice, and of course at first Appu Hamy 
was scrupulously careful—nothing dis- 
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appeared. He would engage the Honor- 
able in respectfully couched conversa- 
tion until he found out all his plans, 
which he managed very successfully. 

“He will be here a long time,” he 
said to Mutton-head. “Oh! but he is 
such a fool! Not like a doray. This 
man may be a rajah, but he knows 
nothing.” 

And the Hon. Byrne remarked to 
an acquaintance one day, “I have such 
a jewel of a boy! Never miss anything, 
and he looks after my togs  beauti- 
fully.” 

“Really,” said the other. “I have a 
perfect brute, always missing things— 
studs, handkerchiefs, and I lost a real 
gold pin the other day.” 

And the Hon. Byrne told this unto 
Appu Hamy, who smiled blandly, say- 
ing, “But there are such big d—d 
scoundrels in Colombo!’ Then after a 
pause he asked, “Is that gentleman a 
friend of your honor’s?”’ 

“No,” replied the Hon., “but his peo- 
ple know some of my people or some- 
thing.” 

“IT can get him a choice servant 
whose honesty is like my own,” replied 
Appu Hamy. “It is true he is young,” 
he went on, “but he has great experi- 
ence,” which was quite true. 

It was Mutton-head he referred to, 
who was duly installed, and then the 
fun became fast and furious. Little 
by little things disappeared, and the 
old Mohammedan in the Pettah rubbed 
his hands grinningly over the booty 
which was brought in to him. Shirts 
of silk, and under-garments, handker- 
chiefs, and socks of the best, studs and 
buttons, and cumberbunds, all of the 
finest material, little by little they 
found their way into the dingy shop 
in the Pettah. 

One day Appu Hamy came to the 
Hon., saying, “Master, speak to hotel 
manager. The dhoby [washerman] 
here very bad man,” and he held out 
a vulgar-looking handkerchief, and 
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pair of coarse socks, which he had 
bought in the Pettah, and Mutton-head 
had washed in the lake. Spreading 
them out, he said, “Master never hav- 
ing socks like that, or handkerchief. 
This happening two or three times, but 
I not liking to trouble your honor be- 
fore.” 

The Hon. was angry. 
case against the man,” he said. 
cheek! what infernal cheek!” 

“Ah, that is the worst of it,’’ said the 
wily oily servant. “Master will not 
know that the law here is Roman 
Dutch, and very slow. It is a law in 
favor of the criminal too. For it would 
take a long time and much trouble for 
your honor to take a case against this 
man. You might have to stop six 
months in the island.” 

“God forbid!’ said the Hon., pacified 
by fright at such an idea. And so the 
pilfering still continued, until the Hon. 
announced his intention of going to 
Bombay. 

“Would Appu Hamy go with him?’ 
he asked. 

“Certainly,” replied the wily one. 
“Should he pack his honor’s box?’ 

He got instructions to do so, and pro- 
ceeded to pack, reserving various tit- 
bits for himself, and he and the Hon. 
went on board together. Mutton-head 
was left behind with the other, and 
to look after the sharing of the spoil, 
but not for long. 

There was no doubt but that Appu 
Hamy went on board and took his mas- 
ter’s luggage down; but after that no 
one on board ever saw him again, and 
when the Hon. Byrne-Paget, feeling 
very sea-sick, told the steward to fetch 
his “boy,” that individual hunted the 
whole ship in vain. At first they 
thought that he must have fallen over- 
board' and been devoured by the 
sharks; but after the Hon, had noted 
the contents of his boxes, the mystery 
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was completely solved, and they con- 
cluded that Appu Hamy had made a 
life-fortune out of his late master’s 
kit. And so the Hon. Byrne-Paget de- 
parted, sorrowing and raging at the 
dupe he had been of the wily Cingalee, 
whom he was too lazy to return and 
prosecute, but bought a new outfit at 
Bombay instead, 

So Appu Hamy’s luck continued for 
a time, for he and Mutton-head lived 
on the other passenger, and amassed 
a considerable amount of pelf off him. 
But they overdid themselves, for they 
tried to rob him of his box and were 
found out. Their way of working was 
ingenious—but unsuccessful. Appu 
Hamy put it into the guard’s van on 
the train, and Mutton-head pulled it out 
of the other door, which was open, so 
slack was the guard; but some one else 
unfortunately noticed it, and at last 
they were run to earth, and captured 
red-handed. Mutton-head, to save him- 
self, turned Queen’s evidence, and so 
the whole thing came out, and led to 
no end of trouble, for even the Govern- 
ment clerks were implicated, for buy- 
ing obviously stolen silk vests in a low 
boutique in the Pettah. So Appu Hamy 
spent a fairly lengthy portion of time 
boarded and lodged at her Majesty’s 
expense. The law was not all for the 
criminal this time: perhaps it was a 
pity he did not take warning from the 
crow instead of shooting it. Of course 
the doray is still fighting in South 
Africa, quite innocent to this day what 
a couple of “sharks” he harbored be- 
neath his roof and palmed off on his 
friends; but then that is often one of 
the peculiarities of the East. Let us 
hope that he was not included in those 
that came under the influence of the 
black crow’s croaking; for the chettie 
and the butcher at any rate wish to see 
him again. 
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THE STORY OF THE GREAT SEAL. 


On the death of the reigning monarch 
the virtue of the Great Seal ceases, and 
a new seal becomes a constitutional 
necessity. Such has recently been the 
fate of the Great Seal of Queen Vic- 
toria which has now become the per- 
quisite of the Lord High Chancellor. 
The seal which is made in two portions, 
the obverse bearing a different design 
from the reverse, remains intact. It is 
“damasked” by the new monarch, an 
operation which consists in giving the 
seal a slight blow whereupon its effi- 
cacy is for ever gone. A well-known 
instance of this procedure on the ac- 
cession of William IV. gave rise to 
rival claims by two Chancellors, Lynd- 
hurst and Brougham, the one being 
Chancellor when the old seal was dam- 
asked, the other being in office when 
the new Seal was made. The King, 
emulating the wisdom of Solomon, or- 
dered half the seal to be set in silver 
and given to Brougham, the other half 
similarly set he bestowed upon Lynd- 
hurst. _ 

Great reverence has been shown from 
the earliest times for the “clavis regni” 
as Lord Coke terms the Great Seal. 
Round it has gathered a store of curi- 
ous learning and antiquated practice. 
Concealed in its immemorial purse its 
history is wrapped in mystery, some- 
times in romance, and it is always asso- 
ciated with the fate of the nation. Its 
precise origin is difficult to ascertain. 
Edward the Confessor had a Great 
Seai, the Norman kings were repre- 
sented on the one side enthroned and 
on the reverse seated on horseback. 
Jobn actually put the Great Seal up to 
auction and sold it to Walter de Gray 
during the term of his natural life for 
the sum of 5,000 marks, but after six 
years de Gray parted with it not en- 
tirely of free will. The custodian of 


the seal was not necessarily the Chan- 
cellor, his title properly was Lord Keep- 
er, a distinction which occurs as late 
as the eighteenth century. There is 
one instance at least of a Lady Keeper, 
Queen Eleanor wife of Henry III. who 
kept the Great Seal when her husband 
was in Gascony in 1253. At that pe- 
riod the seal was usually engraved Rex 
Angliz et Franciz on one side and Rex 
Francize et Anglize on the reverse. To 
counterfeit the Great Seal was at all 
times a heinous crime. Bracton speaks 
of it as high treason, and Glanville 
writes to the same effect. By the stat- 
ute of 25 Edward III. it was declared 
to be high treason, and with trifling 
exceptions it has remained so to this 
day. The object aimed at was not the 
benefit of the King but the protection 
and safeguarding of the privileges of 
the subjects. Once the Great Seal was 
affixed to any document nothing could 
avail against it. By a false seal the 
King might without his Chancellor’s 
knowledge improperly barter away the 
legal rights of his subjects. The rule 
that the Great Seal must never go out- 
side the kingdom is of comparatively 
modern growth. In Plantagenet times 
it was frequently taken abroad and 
during its absence another seal was 
made and used in its stead. Of this 
practice there were instances in the 
reign of Edward I. Yet in later years 
we find it alleged as one of the articles 
of impeachment against Wolsey that 
he took the Great Seal out of the king- 
dom, namely to Calais, without the 
authority of the King or of Parlia- 
ment. 

The loss of the Great Seal was a seri- 
ous affair of state, for without it the 
business of the kingdom could not be 
conducted. There is the well known 
instance of James II, throwing the 
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Great Seal into the Thames on the 
eventful night of 10 December, 1688, 
when he fied from Westminster on his 
way to France. It was shortly after- 
wards recovered in the net of a fisher- 
man near Lambeth, and the lucky find- 
er was handsomely rewarded. After 
the battle of Worcester in 1651 the 
Great Seal of Charles II. 
probably it was thrown into the Severn; 
at any rate it was never seen again. 
This did not dislocate the national busi- 
ness, because some years’. before 
the Long Parliament had ordered a 
new Great Seal to be prepared to take 
the place of the one which had been 
carried away by Charles I. to Oxford. 
The custody of this new seal was en- 
trusted to six Commissioners. There 
was much discussion and considerable 
opposition before this vital step was 
taken. No precedent was to be found for 
making a new Great Seal when the 
original seal was within the kingdom 
and still retaining its potentiality. In 
support of the resolution of the Com- 
mons the learned Prynne wrote an elab- 
orate treatise of justification setting 
forth reasons why the action of Par- 
liament was necessary and lawful. 

It is a common error to imagine that 
the seal is never in the custody of the 
monarch. No doubt it was properly 
meant to be in the custody of a subject 
for the better protection of the rights 
of the subjects, but when the King 
went abroad, he not infrequently took 
the seal with him. During the ab- 
sence of the Great Seal a lesser seal 
was made and used, which itself was 
always placed in a purse with much 
solemnity and kept under several other 
seals only to be taken out and used for 
great matters of state. The Plan- 
tagenet kings were wont to hold the 
Great Seal in their own hands for days 
together much to the dissatisfaction of 
the barons, Thus we read that Ed- 


was lost, 


ward II. sent the Bishop of Winchester 
to the Lord Chancellor, then in London, 
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commanding the latter to hand over the 
seal, whereupon it was carried by 
Adam de Osgodby to the King at Wind- 
sor where Edward was hunting and 
was kept there for five days. Nor was 
this the only occasion when Adam de 
Osgodby carried the Great Seal to and 
from the King and the Chancellor, for 
Edward would often send for it to seal 
some charter or gift on the intercession 
of one of his favorites. In these days 
the seal goes with the Chancellor wher- 
ever he goes, but this is a modern 
growth in practice. The customs of 
the holders of the seal varied greatly. 
When the Chancellor of Henry III. 
went to France he surrendered the 
yreat Seal into the custody of the 
Keeper of the Wardrobe to be retained 
durng his absence. It was carefully 
placed in a bag or purse to which were 
affixed three several seals. Whenever 
the seai was required each of the three 
great officers whose seals were thus 
used had to attend on the seals being 
broken and the Great Seal taken out; 
then they all carefully resealed the 
purse when the seal had been replaced 
in it. Again at another period we find 
that if the Lord Chancellor went on a 
journey to a distant part of the king- 
dom he usually entrusted the seal dur- 
ing his absence to two clerks of the 
King. Very minute and elaborate are 
the recorded precautions to safeguard 
its existence and sanctity. In early 
days of course few could sign their own 
names. It was the common custom of 
every man to signify his consent to a 
document by his seal alone and to this 
rule the monarch was no _ exception. 
When he signed in his private capacity 
he had his signet for ordinary matters 
such as correspondence; other affairs 
which in some measure touched the 
public interest were put under the 
Privy Seal; but the business of the na- 
tion could only be transacted properly 
under the Great Seal. No signature 
was attached, the seal of itself sufficed. 














Occasionally the King would add his 
initials, At times of great urgency he 
might add a minute or note in his own 
handwriting, “we will that this matter 
be speeded without delay.” One note- 
worthy exception appears to have 
arisen early and hardened into invete- 
rate custom. When the monarch sent 
a message to Parliament he placed his 
signature at the head and at the foot 
thereof. 

The transfer of the Great Seal from 
one Chancellor to his successor has 
been made in strange places and on 
eventful occasions. The tent of the 
monarch in the hunting field, where in 
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the presence of two ecclesiastics it was 
handed to a Bishop, the keep of a bor- 
der castle, the hall of an Oxford college, 
the royal bedchamber, in turn have 
been recorded by the chronicler. The 
fitting spot for the surrender of the seal 
to the incoming Chancellor was the 
marble table in Westminster Hall, and 
so the custom grew that “the occupant 
of the marble chair’ was a synonym 
for the Lord Chancellor. Until Stuart 
times the Keeper of the Seal was gen- 
erally an ecclesiastic, since then he has 
been the political head of the legal pro- 
fession. 





BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The policy of activity in publishing 
and making known to scholars the rich 
treasures of the Assyrian Babylonian 
Department of the British Museum 
which was instituted by Dr. E. A. W. 
Budge, and in which he has been sup- 
ported by the Trustees, has just result- 
ed in the publication of two parts of 
the selected inscriptions which are cer- 
tainly among the most important is- 
sued by the department. The thor- 
ough rearrangement of the collections 
and the important acquisitions made 
during recent years have rendered 
it possible to publish groups of 
tablets each dealing with some spe- 
cial branch of Babylonian literature. 
In former publications we have had a 
most important selection of the old 
Sumerian Royal inscriptions; also an 
almost unique collection of the survey 
and revenue tablets dating from about 
B.C. 2500. These documents show an 
amount of official organization in 
Southern Chaldea totally unimagined. 
A cadasiral survey had been made of 
the greater portion of the cultivated 


land, and the value estimated by its 
corn-growing; upon this both rent and 
taxation were based. At stated periods 
there was a census of all cattle, sheep, 
oxen, and asses, and so the amount of 
revenue could be estimated with the 
utmost exactitude. It must be remem- 
bered that these documents, of which 
the British and other museums possess 
several thousands, were drawn up at 
least two centuries before Abram left 
his Chaldean home. The copies of 
some 200 or more of those tablets made 
by Mr. L. W. King, M.A., assistant iv 
the department, have thrown a new 
light upon the wonderful development 
of Chaldean officialism. How early 
this was attained may be imagined 
when we find a system only slightly 
more primitive in the long land valua- 
tion inscription found at Susa by M. de 
Morgan dating about B.C. 4500. 

In two parts, of 50 plates each, just 
issued, the selection has been made 
from documents of a much later period 
and of a more literary class. Recent 
additions to the Oriental collections 
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have resulted in the acquisition of 
many inscriptions from the great li- 
brary attached to the. temple of Nebo, 
the “god of learning,’ at Borsippa, 
which show that this great temple, the 
ruins of which are marked by the great 
mound of the Birs Nimrud, was not 
only the University of Chaldea, but 
indeed the intellectual centre of all the 
Oriental world. Founded, according 
to an inscription in the Louvre, by 
Khammurabi, the greatest monarch of 
the Arabian dynasty of Babylon, about 
B.C. 2300, it rose rapidly into promi- 
nence over all the older temple libraries 
and schools. Inscriptions copied from 
its tablets were found at Tel-el-Amarna 
in Egypt in the palace of Amenophis 
IV., dating, therefore, about B.C. 1450. 
The library founded by Assurbanipal at 
Ninevah in B.C. 660 was modelled upon 
its system, its shelves being stocked 
with new editions of its clay books and 
dedicated to the same divine patron of 
learning. Its golden age was during 
the new Babylonian Empire (B.C. 604- 
539) and revived again, strange to say, 
under the rule of the Persians, especial- 
ly Darius and Artaxerxes; and from 
tablets in the British Museum we learn 
that it was in existence until B.C, 80, 
if not later. From this library the 
Museum possesses a large number of 
tablets of great literary and educa- 
tional importance, among them consid- 
erable portions of a large lexicon in 40 
tablet books, the copies of which have 
been made by Mr. R. Campbell Thomp- 
son of the department, and which will 
be welcomed by students. These tab- 
lets show that, besides having a large 
literature embracing all classes of 
works, historical, religious, poetical, 
and scientific, the Babylonian doctors 
directed considerable attention to the 
philological study of their language. 
These lexicons are based on a Sumerian 
model, in a style rather similar to the 
encyclopedia of the Chinese. That is, 
the whole consisted of a series of clay 
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volumes, each of which is assigned to 
some series of words relating to some 
special subject. The finest tablet here 
deals with numbers, fractions, numeri- 
cal symbols of the gods. Another re- 
lates to words relating to God, etc. This 
important work is dated in the tenth 
and 11th years of Artaxerxes (B.C.465- 
424), and the name of the compiler is, 
fortunately, preserved, being a certain 
Nabukuzur-su, son of Bel-erba, the 
priest, and the work was dedicated as 
a votive offering to the temple of Nebo, 
“for the preservation of his health and 
life.” In the same part Mr. Thompson 
publishes copies of considerable por- 
tions of a large lexicon from the Royal 
library at Nineveh—which is also stat- 
ed to be copied from an older tablet at 
Borsippa. So the amount of native 
philological material accessible to stu- 
dents is very greatly augmented, and 
there will have to be many modifica- 
tions made inthe dictionaries and 
Worterbiicher which have been pub- 
lished. 

In the second series of inscriptions 
from the copies of Mr. L. W. King, M. 
A., we have more evidence of the rich- 
ness of the Borsippa library. The Cre- 
ation tablets from the Royal library at 
Nineveh are so well known and have 
been so often commented upon that we 
may pass them over: but these Babylo- 
nian versions of the Persian age, for 
they are not duplicates of the Assyrian, 
are of the utmost importance. The 
publication by Mr. King of the frag- 
ment of the second tablet, hitherto 
missing, is most important, as it gives 
cohesion to this portion of the Epic. 
We find the work of Creation impeded 
by the revolt of Chaos or “The Chaotic 
Sea,” Tiamat, the Tehom of Genesis. 
Here she is called by a curious epithet 
“the mother of the Brood.” That is, a 
swarm of composite creatures she has 
created to aid her, dragons, serpents, 
scorpions, etc. The God of Heaven 
looks on in dismay for some one to con- 

















quer the powers of darkness, Al] the 
gods fail him until “his son” Marduk— 
or Merodach—comes forth to offer him- 


self. Here we may insert the new 
fragment, which is in the form of a 


poetic dialogue:— 


Thou art my son, who makest valiant 
thy heart, 

To the battle thou shalt draw near, 

The Lord rejoiced at the words of his 
father, 

Ansar beheld him, and his heart was 
filled with joy, 

He kissed him on his lips, and fear de- 
parted from him. 

O, my father, let not the word of thy 
mouth be overcome, 

Let me go that I may accomplish that 
which is in my heart, 

What man hath forced thee to go forth 
to battle, 

Tiamat who is 2 woman with weapons 
opposeth thee, 

Now therefore rejoice and be glad. 

The neck of Tiamat quickly thou shall 
trample upon, 

Therefore rejoice and be glad! 


Here Merodach assumes the office of 
Avenger of the gods as champion of 
Light against Darkness, a dualism 
which soon becomes a war between 
Good and Evil. This promise of ven- 
geance is fulfilled, and Mr. King gives 
the text which reads:— 


The triumph of Ansar over his enemies 
completely he established, 

And the purpose of Ea he had attained, 

The warrior Marduk over the captive 
gods made strong his hold, 

Now unto Tiamat whom he had cap- 
tured he turned back, 

Then he stood upon her back with his 
unsparing club he crushed her 
skull. 


We get but little of this nature myth 
in the Hebrew Genesis, although we 
may “assign the bruising of the ser- 
pent’s head” in Gen. iii., 15, to it; but, 
as Gunkel and Zimmern have shown, 
the myth is not unknown to Hebrew 
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literature, where it is preserved in the 
poetic contest between Yaveh and Ra- 
hab. The importance of these inscrip- 
tions, in a very complete state, cannot 
be too highly estimated. This is not 
the place to raise the question of a Mes- 
sianic idea in these Babylonian inscrip- 
tions. It may not be out of place to 
note the epithets applied to Marduk in 
these hymns. He is called “the Son,” 
“the first born,” “the great God,” “the 
mighty Lord,” “the restorer of Peace,” 
“the Avenger’; to him is given “the 
Sovereignty and Power over all things,’” 
which remind us forcibly of Isaiah IX., 
6-7. We must remember that these 
documents embody the _ theological 
teaching of Babylonia and of the great- 
est theological college of the Oriental 
world, and educated Jews, both during 
the time of the Captivity and the Per- 
sian rule, must have been in close con- 
tact with its priests, scribes and 
learned men, and had free access to its 
schools and libraries. That they did 
not avail themselves of this privilege 
seems doubtful. Some things the He- 
brew scribes certainly learned. We 
find these tablets always arranged in 
groups numbered by the first words of 
the first line of the opening tablet, the 
book being called by that name. This 
is the custom in the post-Captivity Pen- 
tateuch. So also the lines were count- 
ed and noted at the end, ‘and the words 
under each root in the lexicons are: 
earefully counted. Here we have 
probably the origin of the scribal at- 
tention to minutis among the Jews. 
Students of Biblical criticism will find 
much in the literary customs of Baby- 
lonia revealed by these tablets of great 
value. In these parts Mr. King gives 
the texts of several interesting legends 
and poems relating to early Babylonian: 
Kings, including the great Semitic he- 
roes Sargon and Naram Sin. 

The publication of these inscriptions 
will afford rich material for students,. 
and certainly removes the old saying 
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that the British Museum collected and 

the Germans published. Aaother point 

is too important to be passed unnoticed. 

Each of these parts contains 50 plates, 
The London Times. 
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yet they are issued at the low price of 
7s. 6d.—a remarkable contrast+to the 
expensive publications of the Conti- 
nental museums. 





LONDON’S MYSTERY OF CHANGE. 


The body of a man renews all its par- 
ticles once in seven years; London does 
not accomplish as much in seven cen- 
turies, and to the end of his life the 
Londoner finds something elusive and 
mysterious in the changing face of the 
city. The changes leave so much same- 
ness, the sameness hides so much 
change. Where indeed, and what, is 
the civic entity which he syllables as 
London? Great tracts of it he has 
never seen: he has never crossed over 
Shooter’s Hill, never walked through 
Spitalfields, or never explored that 
backyard of civilization, the York Road, 
N.; he knows not Shadwell nor De Beau- 
voir Town, and as for the Golden 
Square it may be that he has sought it 
dilligently all the days of his life and 
has not found it. Again, he has known 
several Londons. There was the Lon- 
don of his youth into which he came 
with gleaming eye and burning feet. 
‘There was the London of his middle 
age in which he kept to certain streets, 
and caught certain trains. And there 
is the London on which his memory 
has time to play. Yet the three are 
one; he cannot calculate the long 
change. 

This helplessness besets even a young 
man who would indicate the change 
which has come over London between, 
say, his twentieth and thirty-fifth year. 
Its detail and subtlety defy capture. 
He begins to enumerate little differ- 
ences, but they seem trivial and inex- 
pressive. He feels the difference, but 
cannot total it. Fifteen years ago, he 





will tell you, the ’bus-conductor 
clutched the milliner’s skirt to assist 
her decorous ascent of an iron ladder. 
It was a characteristic and daily action 
in the streets. Fifteen years ago touts 
at the entrance of Doctor’s Commons 
invited you to buy the right to marry. 
Fifteen years ago there were trespass 
boards and hay-cocks on Parliament 
Hill; Hampstead Heath was unkemptly 
beautiful, and the gipsy woman, rising 
like a flame from the gorse, lent her wild- 
ness to the miles beyond. In those far 
times the Foot Guards wore their bear- 
skins in the streets on Sunday, and it 
was a sight for the gods to see a six- 
foot private, thus crested, walking to 
the Park with a diminutive Jill from a 
Pont Street kitchen. In the dusk the 
wide path from the Serpentine to the 
Marble Arch was one long sinuous 
blackness, above which the bearskins 
swayed against the clear green sky; 
and it looked like a crowd and it looked 
like a forest, and it looked like nothing 
in the world but a young man’s Lon- 
don. 

In the late eighties there was a ves- 
tige of credit in walking through Seven 
Dials alone; and Saffron Hill was a 
habitation of dragons. Half Blooms- 
bury was closed to cabs by wooden bars 
tended by watchmen in gold-laced hats, 
and scraps of village green still kept 
Islington merry. There was no Char- 
ring Cross Road to chill St. Giles’s and 
no railway to dissect St. John’s Wood. 
In Holborn you might stray through 
the square carriage-way of Furnival’s 
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Inn, past Dickens’s old lodgings, into 
the quiet square with its fountain and 
rhododendrons. Hard by was Ridler’s 
—hospitable Ridler’s, where, as you 
passed the door, you saw pewter can- 
dlesticks on the hall table, if, indeed, 
you were imbecile enough not to step 
straight into the eighteenth century 
and call for a port negus, which pres- 
ently was brought to you by a waiter 
who, in lineaments and dignity, was the 
double of Mr. Speaker Peel. When 
Ridler’s came down, they talked of re- 
building it and keeping the candle- 
sticks; but it was soon seen that the 
play was ended. Shall we recall the 
“Bull and Mouth” tavern, opposite the 
old Post Office, and the little red ’buses 
that trundled you up to the “Angel’’? 
Shall we register the thrill with which, 
in some quiet street, aware only of 
stranger millions, one met William 
Ewart Gladstone? 

Now, it has always been thus. A 
few years have always brought such 
changes to Londoners, and their annals 
are full of their pasts within pasts. 
You may go back to John Stow, and 
you will find him recalling the London 
of his boyhood in the same strain as Sir 
Walter Besant recalls it in his auto- 
biography. Writing about Goodman’s 
Fields, that now populous and Hebraic 
district of Whitechapel, just outside the 
City boundary, he remarks: “Near ad- 
joining to this abbey [the Minories], 
on the south side thereof, was some- 
time a farm belonging to the said nun- 
nery; at the which farm I myself in my 
youth have fetched many a half-penny 
worth of milk, and never had less than 
three ale pints for a halfpenny in the 
summer, nor less than one ale quart 
for a halfpenny in the winter, always 
bot from the kine as the same was 
milked and strained.” 

Another curious circumstance is that 
there has never been a time in the last 
four hundred years when the size of 
London did not warm and alarm the 
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Londoner’s imagination; it has always 
seemed to have reached the limits of 
conceivable growth. Indeed, this sense 
of the vastness of London seems to 
have been stronger one and two hun- 
dred years ago. When the area of the 
London streets was small enough to 
tempt as well as defeat the powers of 
the mind, it may well have produced 
effects which are lost now. To-day, 
for the individual Londoner vast areas 
do not count, and the sense of distance 
is annihilated by the blank walls of 
tubes and tunnels. A hundred years 
ago London was small and rural com- 
pared with its present state; and yet 
early in the last century a West coun- 
tryman, a man of property, entering 
London by coach for the first time in 
his life, was so appalled by the endless 
vistas of lamps and the labyrinths of 
streets that he lost his reason.  Slip- 
ping out of his inn in Lad Lane, he 
disappeared. Six weeks later he was 
found wandering about at Sherborne, 
in Dorsetshire. A brief cure was ef- 
fected before he died, end he related 
that he had been obsessed by the idea 
that he would never be extricated from 
the network of streets, and this had 
turned his brain. It is impossible to 
think that London seemed smaller to 
Londoners then than the London of 
to-day seems to ourselves. And yet 
the difference between their and our 
London cannot be estimated. You came 
into London by country roads and turn- 
pikes. As late as 1818, David Cox sat 
dowr in St. George’s Fields to paint 
London and St. Paul’s with the gable 
ends of the Waterloo Road advancing 
into a foreground of pastures and graz- 
ing cattle. 

Nothing seems so dim and untracea- 
ble as these over-laid Londons which 
in their day filled the imaginations 
and wore out the strength of our grand- 
fathers. You may vision a piece here 
and a piece there in books and prints, 
but the aspect of any large and typical 
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portion can rarely be recovered. Yet 
one exception, at least, exists: in one 
document the London of a bygone day 
has been captured in dogged detail and 
left to us in such a form that it is pos- 
sible to walk in spirit along two miles 
of a great London highway of one 
hundred years ago, counting the lamp- 
posts, reading the numbers on house- 
doors, stepping over gutters and grat- 
ings, noting the patterns of front gar- 
dens, distinguishing granite and mac- 
adam, gazing into shop windows, drink- 
ing at pumps, pausing at the doors of 
barracks and great houses and church- 
es—in a word, walking the streets 
of the London of Byron, Rogers, 
and Pitt and Castlereagh and 
Wellington. We refer to the London 
Topographical Society’s recently issued 
reproduction of the plan of the road 
from Hyde Park Corner to Addison 
Road made in 1811 by Joseph Salway, 
surveyor to the Kensington Turnpike 
Trustees. 

Intended primarily as a record of 
drains, these plans go much further, 
and give us not only a minute ground- 
plan of the road, but the elevations of 
all the houses, walls, and other way- 
side objects along the whole length of 
the road, on its north side, between 
the points we have named. These beau- 
tiful drawings have long reposed in 
the MS. Department of the British Mu- 
seum, and it is to the enterprise of the 
London Topographical Society and of 
its secretary, Mr. T. Fairman Ordish, 
that we owe their reproduction in col- 
ored facsimile. The scale is one inch 
to twenty feet, and the sheets placed 
end to end measure something like thir- 
ty yards. The effect is unique, indeed 
the combined interest of bygone and 
surviving London in the drawings can 
be appreciated only by the eye. 

Every name has the note of sober 
actuality. For example, a great house 
is marked simply with the words “VWil- 
liam Wilberforce, Esquire.” Twenty- 
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five years later this house would have 
been marked “Lady Blessington,” for it 
is the Gore House of many memories. 
Wilberforce found this house more sa- 
lubrious, and perhaps a little livelier, 
than his house at Clapham. He writes: 
“We are just one mile from the turn- 
pike at Hyde Park Corner, having 
about three acres of pleasure-ground 
around our house or rather behind it, 
and several old trees, walnut and mul- 
berry, of thick foliage. I can sit and 
read under their shade with as much 
admiration of the beauties of nature 
as if I were two hundred miles from 
the great city.”” Here the Abolitionists 
met to free the slave and to ameliorate 
human life. They were followed by 
Lady Blessington and all her tribe of 
butterflies, a circumstance which in- 
spired James Smith’s epigram:— 


Mild Wilberforce, by all beloved, 
Once own’d this hallowed spot, 
Whose zealous eloquence improved 

The fetter’d Negro’s lot; 


Yet here still slavery attacks 
When Blessington invites; 
The chains from which he freed the 
Blacks 
She rivets on the Whites. 


Nothing would be easier, nothing 
more pleasant, than to stroll and gossip 
along this fine old road of 1811, from 
Hyde Park Turnpike down to the cob- 


bler’s stall on the pavement at the 
corner of Sloane Street, and the terrace 
which Charles Reade afterwards 
dubbed Naboth’s Vineyard when fight- 
ing a public body for his lease; thence 
past the Watch House at Knights- 
bridge Green, past the old Horse Bar- 
racks to the Half Way House with its 
straggling stables and pig-styes (af- 
fronting gentility); past great resi- 
dences like Kingston and Stratheden 


,Houses, and inns like the “Fox and 


Bull,” with its sign painted by Sir 
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Joshua Reynolds and its pewters 
drained by George Morland, and so on 
to Kensington Street, with its inns and 
stable-yards. Beyond old Kensington 
Church there are banks, hedges, and 
ditches on both sides of the road, which 
runs through open country as far as 
Stanford Brook. The plans end at 
Counter’s Bridge with Lee and Ken- 
nedy’s Nursery. At this point the re- 
The Academy. 
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sponsibilities of the Kensington Turn- 
pike Trustees ceased. 

Ours must cease too. We will only 
add that to the close student of London 
these plans are a document of the 
greatest value. Alike in what they 
show and in what they suggest they 
are a clue to London’s mystery of 
change, 
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Frontier life as it tests the fibre of 
character is the theme of Frank Lewis 
Nason’s novel, “Io the End of the 
Trail;” its scene is the mining region 
of the San Juan; and a pair of young 
people fresh from the East are its cen- 
tral figures. The ranch home, with 
its ambitions and ideals, is as happy 
as it is picturesque until the mining 
fever seizes upon the husband, when he 
falls an easy victim to sharpers and 
loses first his principles, then his prop- 
erty, and last of all his trust in his 
wife, and the dreary trail ends in grim- 
mesttragedy. Gamblers, bar-keepers and 
dancing-girls play prominent parts of 
necessity, but a disproportionate space 
is given to describing them, and the 
reader feels that with less of sordid de- 
tail the plot might have made a more 
concentrated and powerful impression. 
As it is, the story is a noticeable, if un- 
pleasant one. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


John Lane publishes a trio of novels 
noticeable for their daring theme,— 
“The influence of Roman Catholicism 
on social life to-day.” Of these, “The 
Catholic,” by an anonymous writer, 
will not commend itself to the serious 
reader as a study, either in ecclesiasti- 
cism or psychology, though as a picture 
of the sordid, vicious life of the so- 


called “smart set” it may have a cer- 
tain success. Of much better quality 
in every way is “A Roman Mystery” 
by Richard Bagot, the story of a 
charming English widow marriea to a 
Roman nobleman in whose family 
there is hereditary insanity of a pe- 
culiarly repulsive type. With an in- 
genious plot, a good proportion of dia- 
logue, and an abundance of Italian 
scenery, Mr. Bagot has made an inter- 
esting, if slightly sensational, story; 
but unfortunately, he has subordinated 
the religious and political influences 
which shaped it in the first half to 
others more trivial in the last, so that 
the reader in quest of real enlighten- 
ment is again disappointed. But in the 
third novel of the group-—-Mr. Bagot’s 
again—“The Casting of Nets’’—the 
marriage of a young English Catholic 
girl to a man whose family traditions 
ally him with the Establishment while 
his personal views are agnostic, is the 
central interest. The struggle between 
the wife’s love for her husband and her 
loyalty to her Church, complicated as 
it is by the energetic proselytism of 
her relatives, is portrayed with much 
cleverness and subtlety. The fairness 
of the book will be denied, but its 
power and brilliancy will scarcely be 
questioned. 








‘ APRIL WEATHER. 


My love is like an April day 
So smiling sad, so cold, so bright; 
For now she’d have me far away, 
Yet pity puts the thought to flight. 
And now she would I’d never told, 
And now she’d hear my tale again; 
Is fond, but half inclined to scold, 
Vows she loves not, yet vows in vain. 


The fair, fresh Springtide dreads the 
Sun, ' 
Shrinks from the hazy noontide heat, 
Essays his amorous glance to shun, 
In scudding clouds and rain and sleet; 
Yet, half for love, and half in fear, 
She dares not wholly banish him; 
She smiles, and then lets fall a tear, 
Is joyous, though her days are dim. 


But if no April—then no May: 
Predestined are the Summer flowers, 
The wayward storms of Spring are gay, 
And glad the changing chiding hours; 
Sweet are thy soft repelling moods, 
Fair Love, and dear thy questioning 
eyes, 
Kind the cold breath that sears the 
woods, 
Precursor of indulgent skies. 


My Love is but an April day, 
And if no April—then no May. 


The Spectator. 





PRAYERS. 


God who created me 
Nimble and light of limb, 
In three elements free, 
To run, to ride, to swim: 
Not when the sense is dim, 
But now from the heart of joy, 
I would remember Him: 
Take the thanks of a boy. 


Jesu, King and Lord, 
Whose are my foes to fight, 
Gird me with Thy sword 
Swift and sharp and bright. 
Thee would I serve if I might, 
And conquer if I can; 
From day-dawn till night, 
Take the strength of a man. 


April Weather, Etc. 





Spirit of Love and Truth, 
Breathing in grosser clay, 
The light and flame of youth, 
Delight of men in the fray, 
Wisdom in strength’s decay; 
From pain, strife, wrong to be free, 
This best gift I pray, 
Take my spirit to Thee. 
Henry Charles Beeching.. 


THE SECOND CRUCIFIXION. 


Loud mockers in the roaring street 
Say Christ is crucified again: 

Twice pierced His gospel-bearing feet,. 
Twice broken His great heart again.. 


I hear, and to myself I smile, 
For Christ talks with me all the while.. 


No angel now to roll the stone 
From off His unawaking sleep, 

In vain shall Mary watch alone, 
In vain the soldiers vigil keep. 


Yet while they deem wy Lord is dead! 
My eyes are on His shining head. 


Ah! never more shall Mary hear 
That voice exceeding sweet and low 
Within the garden calling clear: 
Her Lord is gone, and she must go.. 


Yet all the while my Lord I meet 
In every London lane and street. 


Poor Lazarus shall wait in vain, 
And Bartimzeus shall go blind; 
The healing hem shall ne’er again 
Be touched by suffering humankind:. 


Yet all the while I see them rest, 
The poor and outcast, on His breast. 





No more unto the stubborn heart 
With gentle knocking shall He plead,. 
No more the mystic pity start, 
For Christ twice dead is dead indeed. 


So in the street I hear men say, 
Yet Christ is with me all the day. 
Richard! Le Gallienne.. 


